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- Earth and Sky 


By John Hall Ingham 


HE gods have built about our level life 
A dome immense where seas of incense surge 
Through leagues of luminous splendor in a strife 
Of wayward winds. Dawn flushes from the verge 
Of farthest vision. From the noonday height 
An azure and impenetrable flood 
Of fire enfolds the Universe, and Night 
Hath stars that signal from Infinitude. 
We let the wonder pass : the short expanse 
That earth can show,—at that alone we glance,— 
The acre fallow or the acre sown, 
Or waste of wood, or wilderness of stone. 
Blinded in dust, and cleaving to the clay, 
We shut out Heaven, and sign our souls away. 
Philadelphia. 
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Light Better | Truthis every way better than error. 


than Darkness 
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3ecause this is so, it is better to 
emphasize one important truth than to denounce 
fifty dangerous errors. If a traveler be shown the 
tight road to pursue, he has more practical help in 
his journeying than if he be told of fifty wrong ways 
that he must avoid, while still left in doubt as to the 
one safe way. Letting in a single ray of clear sunlight 
Sives more cheer in a room than trying to shut outa 


hundred tons of darkness. 


Oh, if men only realized 
this ! 


bd 


** Man wants but little here below.’’ 
In a very real sense this declaration 
of the poet is true. Every literary worker and every 
Scholar tries to have a library close at hand. He 


Man's 
Small Wants 












gathers many books, which seem to him to be virtu- 
ally indispensable to the prosecution of his pro- 
fessional work. And yet the mainstay 
students consists of a very few books. When we 
come to sift our wants, we find that they center 
on very few things. Our discontent and unsatis- 
faction come largely from our imagination. We 
imagine that we have many privations which are 
not real privations. 


of such 


We imagine that we have many 
obstacles and difficulties which have no existence in 
reality. Could we realize how little we absolutely 
need, and do, in fact, voluntarily get along with, we 
should save ourselves a vast amount of harmful worry. 
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desing gilt @0 There is no greater source of misery 

than being occupied with one’s 
self. The habit develops an excessive sensitiveness 
to every breath of opinion and comment, and a sus- 
piciousness of such comment where none is uttered. 
The mind comes to a state like that of the body in 
which every prick of a pin festers, and turns to a sore. 
Nothing is a more wholesome cure for this than the 
power and practice of getting outside of self, and 
becoming interacted in the men and wAmen around 
us. It is one of the great uses that childhood ren- 
ders us that it gives us human beings of wonderful 
interest, who awaken in us no false sensitiveness, 
and charm us into forgetfulness of our claims, our 
Sores, our private griefs. The world is kept young 
by having this fresh life poured into its bosom that 
we may forget our sélfishness and our grievances. 
The man whose interests are with those around him 
has no time nor opportunity for selfish misery. 
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Repetitions that are Jesus did not command us to avoid 

Not Vain repetitions in prayer, but to avoid 
vain repetitions. The parable of the importunate 
widow manifested the value and effectiveness of fer- 
vent repetitions. Those reiterations of our petitions 
which spring out of lack of thought have no place ; 
those which spring out of very intensity of thought, 
out of earnestness of desire, are sure to be received. 
Moses, crying repeatedly out of the strong desire of 

; 


found an 
answer to his prayers ; while the Pharisees, repeat- 


his heart, ‘‘ Lord, show me thy glory,’ 


ing carelessly, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,’’ with their lips, while 
their hearts and their thoughts were far away, were 
rebuked for their insincerity. It was a wise word, 
striking to the very heart of the whole matter, that 
a great English preacher spoke: ‘‘It is a great in- 
decency to desire God to hear those prayervs, a great 
If they be 
not worthy of our attention, they be far more un- 


worthy of God’s.”’ 


part whereof we do not hear ourselves. 
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There is a pleasure in having one’s 
ease, but a joy in discipline. A city 
youth, hampered with good things at the table, 
sleeping softly, and clothed delicately, enlisted re- 
cently in the national service. 
that he would find the hardships of camp too much 
for him. 
it. 


Joy of Discipline 


His friends suggested 


He replied that he found no hardship in 
He was clothed now as was best for him; he 


had got over all his fastidiousness as to his fare, ate 
only what was good for him, and had a plentiful 
appetite. The prompt requirements of time, the 
duty of taking care of himself, his equipment, and his 
clothes, the morning ablution to the waist in the 
cold water of a creek, and the drill duty, were no 
hardships to him because he was more alive, in better 
health, and in fuller harmony with his sutroundings, 
than when his mother and sisters were petting him 
at home. The best of life does not come to the 
coddled and the pampered. It is better in every 
way for a man to face discipline, and accept it like a 
man, ; 
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Powder-Mill Piety 


HERE is a saying which runs to the effect that 
‘*he who works in a powder-mill should be 
pious.’’ It contains an unquestionable truth, and 
at the same time expresses a widespread error. Why 
should he who handles gunpowder be pious? Be-— 
cause he is in hourly peril of death. Is piety for 
death, then, or for life? Is there any greater obli- 
gation laid upon the soldier in the field, or the 
sailor on the battle-ship, to remember God, than on 
the peaceful citizen? Certain trades and occupa- 
tions involve an element of risk which makes in- 
surance costly. Does God make claims that rise 
in equal proportion with the risk ? 

There are men who evidently count it a privilege 
to forget God. Piety bores them. ‘They keep up 
their claim upon it with much the feeling with whith 
men pay the premiums upon their insurance policies. 
If they could be assured that life went on forever as 
it goes to-day, that there was neither judgment upon 
sin nor peril of eternal loss, they would seldom care 
to think of God. Christianity, with them, is neces- 
sary for death, but not for life. It is a reserve for 
times of peril, and not a working instrument of 
every-day success, : 

It is needless to say that there is a large element 
of self-deception in such a view of Christian living. 
With him 
the death of the body is incidental, and the spirit’s 
life He men 
ready to live, for he knows that if they are ready to 


Our Lord’s thought is just the opposite. 


with God essential. aims to make 


live they will also be ready todie. Life comes first 
in his intention always. 
tality to light. 

What, 
which has played so large a part in the experience 


He brings life and immor- 
He takes away the fear of death. 

then, is the office of that fear of death 
of men? It became so threatening a part of Luther’s 
thought that it needed but the added terror of the 
storm to drive him to the convent, where he hoped 
to lead a holy life. It brings men to their knees in 
times of danger, as when the passengers of a dis- 
abled steamship through days of peril give them- 
selves to prayer. Christian faith was just as important 
for those passengers the day they sailed from port as 
There is no saving grace 
All that the 
sudden coming near of death can do is to arouse 


in the hour of jeopardy. 
in terror, or even in the prayer of fear. 


men tu the truth of moral obligation and the passing 


by of opportunity. It shows them their own hearts, 












































that it may drive them to the eternal refuge. When 
it has served this purpose it ceases to be useful, and 
becomes a clog and hindrance, It leads men to the 
cross, but cannot lead them farther. The very pur- 
pose of the cross forbids ; for He who hung thereon 
took flesh and blood, ‘‘ that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death;.. . and 
deliver them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.’’ Can this be Luther, 
whom the storm robbed of all self-command, who 
stands among the storms of hate unmoved? Can 
this be Bunyan, who spent his nights in terror of the 
judgment, who has learned at last to be happy and 
busy even in Bedford jail ? 

Christ brings life to men,—not a fitful piety 
that only stands fear of death, but a vital 
principle of every-day enjoyment, shaping thought 
and word and work. ‘‘ For me to live is Christ,’’ 
wrote Paul, making no allowance for stolen moments 
of forbidden delight when Christ might be for a little 
while forgotten. [It was in no darkness of self-will 
lighted by flashes of remembrance that God lived 
and ruled ‘that be went on his way through toil and 
trial. His faith: and joy in God were armed for life, 
and therefo.e served him also in the hour when 
death caine with the sword of the Roman execu- 
tioner, and his spirit was set free to meet the 
welcome of his Lord. Every man lives in the 
powder-mill of earth, where death is always at his 
side. But he who lives with Christ has peace and 
rest even in the midst of peril, because his faith 
take; hold upon the eternal life of God. 


in 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Raetne af 2 We are liable to be more perplexed 
Dispute with the over a Bible statement that need not 
Devil concern us than over many a Bible 
text that is of obviously vital importance to our spiritual 
interests. Even in the best fish there are bones as well 
as choice bits of meat. These bones have their use, 
and we ought not to complain that they are where they 
are ; but we need not be choked with them. In our eating 
fish, the better way is to pick out the nutritious meat, 
and leave the bones for their legitimate purpose. A 
Massachusetts mother in Israel wants help in getting out 
a bone that has stuck in her throat. A call in ber be 
half comes in this way : 


An old lady, a regular reader of your paper, has been much 
perplexed over the text found in Jude, the ninth verse: ~' Yet 
Michael the archangel, when -contending with the devil he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses,"’ etc. She has asked me to write 
you, and inquire ‘‘ What right had the Devil to dispute over the 
body of Moses ?"’ Can you find room in your columns to answer 
this question, which has troubled, or rather puzzled, her for sev- 
eral years? 

It would seem from this passage in Jude that there 
was, in its writer's day, a well-known tradition to the 
effect that Michael guarded the body of Moses, and that 
Satan disputed his right toit. How Satan obtained that 
right is not stated, but it is said that Michael did not 
indulge in any personal abuse of Satan, leaying him to 
the Lord's control. The Editor of The Sunday School 
Times is unable to give any information on the subject 
beyond what is told in the Bible record ; but he finds in 
the incident a clearly implied warning to Christian be- 
lievers against bad temper or personal abuse even when 
in a necessary controversy with Satan or his emissaries. 
To this extent the Massachusetts mother in Israel, as 
well as the Editor of The Sunday School Times, can 
count the Bible statement nutritious meat; but both 
she and he would do well to leave alone the bones of the 
story. There is nothing edible in them. 


bd 


Urging children to ‘‘ become Chris- 
tians,"" or asking children if they 
have ‘‘ been converted,’’ may,-on the 
one hand, be a means of offending Christ's little ones, 
or, on the other hand, be a means of fostering a false 
spiritual confidence and a baseless spiritual pride. A 
parent or a teacher has reason to be extremely careful in 


** Becoming 
Christians *’ 
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the effort to learn a child's peftsonal attitude toward the 
Lord Jesus Christ; for not until he has knowledge on 
that point is he fitted to give the child counsel suited to 
his need and calculated to promote his spiritual progress. 
A Kansas Sunday-school worker thus asks for light on 
this path of duty for herself and for others ; 


The Sunday School Times can give wise counsel so gently that 
I yield to the temptation to tell of a bit of conversation after a 
Sunday-school lesson, as reported to me. The teacher said, 
‘* Girls, you are old enough to become Christians.'" ‘Two earnest 
young girls promptly replied, ‘‘ We want to be Christians. Do 
tell us how to begin.’’ The teacher said, ‘‘ Why, you must say 
your prayers every day, and be just as good as you can be, and 
you will find it easy enough !"’ As the parents of these bright 
girls (not yet in their teens) rarely enter church doors, their 
teacher's word to them is law and gospel. 
lad had the same desire to be a Christian. 
boy.”’ 


In another case, a 
He was a fairly ‘‘ good 
At a little, stormy-night pfayer-meeting’ he responded 
audibly and affirmatively to this question : ‘‘ Does’ any one wish 


to be remembered in our prayers?"’ His teacher said to him, 


‘*The Bible says, ‘He that believeth on me hath eternal life.’ 
Don't you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ?'* The lad replied, 
‘Yes, I believe in him.’’ Said the teacher, ‘‘Then you are 
saved—the Word says so." This boy was baptized and received 
into church-membership, but his face and manner belie his fitness. 
Indeed, he has said he ‘‘ was not converted." I believe that his 
teacher was a true Christian. Alas that some are not! So few, 
however, seem to know how to use the Word in leading souls to 
Christ. Can you not give some plain instructions ? 

What is meant by being, or becoming, a Christian ? 
What is meant by ‘‘ being converted’’? What is it to 
believe in or on the Lord Jesus Christ? There is no 
direct command in the Bible that we should become, or 
be, Christians. The Revised text shows that the com- 
mand to ‘‘ be converted*’ in the Old Version was a mis- 
translation. We know that to believe certain facts or 
verbal statements about Jesus is one thing,—any of us 
can share such a belief with the devils ; but to believe 
on him in the sense of trusting him implicitly, and being 
ready te do his bidding because we trust him, is quite 
another thing. There is no one set of rules by which 
we can test the inner state of a child under our care. 
We have a duty to study each child by himself, as if he 
were the only child in the universe, and when we have 
found what is his possession, and what is his lack, we 
ought to counsel him as wisely as we can, in the light 
of his neede and the teaching of Cod’ so Word concerning 
such a case as his. We need the guidance of God's 
Spirit in this work, and we ought reverently to seek it in 
faith-filled prayer. We ought never to take it for 
granted, to begin with, that a child of our care is not 
already atruer disciple of Christ than we suppose that 
we are. Such a mistake might harm that child and give 
offense to his Saviour and ours. 
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From Contributors 


Unsolicited manus-:ripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times stculd be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a ietter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature. 
Vexatious delays may be avoided by observing this :equest. 
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Jensen’s Hittite Decipherments 
By Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


HE number of so-called Hittite inscriptions at present 
known to us does not reach a hundred. They 
were chiefly discovered during the last twenty-five years, 
in Northern Syria, in several parts of Asia Minor, and 
in the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. They are either 
carved on rocks, engraved on larger movable monu- 
ments, blocks, slabs, obelisks, statues, and the like, or 
written on smaller objects, such as stone seals, intaglios, 
vases, etc. Traces of a Hittite literature proper, in the 
modern sense of the word, have so far not yet been 
found. Until more systematic excavations shall have 
been undertaken in the numerous ruins of the ancient 
Hittite empire, our knowledge of this once powerful 
people, its art and writing, must necessarily remain very 
defective. : 
Owing to the nature of the larger Hittite remains 


Vol. 4°, No, ; 


above referred to, comparatively few have been removed 
to the museums of Constantinople, Berlin, and Londo, 
The difficulty of travel in Asia Minor, and the expengg 
connected with it ; the damage done to many of these 
monuments by exposure and other causes during mog 
than twenty-five hundred years ; the inexperience of eve. 
and hand of most of those who copied and publisheg 
the inscriptions ; the circumstance that not a few of th 
smaller objects are in private possession, —have cop, 
tributed their own share\to discouraging students from a 
more energetic attempt at deciphering them. A com, 
plete critical edition of all the Hittite inscriptions by 
autography, and of all the monuments by photography, J 
is the one great desideratum for all those who are Seriously 
occupied with the early history of Asia Minor. 

But, . notwithstanding the present lamentable cop, 
dition of the Hittite material at our disposal, —which, pep. 
haps, was not always sufficiently realizéd, —human energy 
did not shrink from the heroic task of unriddling th 
secrets concealed in these strange hieroglyphs. Sayce 
who with great enthusiasm has been laboring in nearly 
every branch of Oriental studies, determined the hier 
glyphs for ‘‘ king’’ and ‘‘deity.’’ Menant, Ball, and 
Halévy ascertained the meaning of the characters fq 
“‘I’’ and ‘‘am,’’ often occurring at the beginning of 
the inscriptions, while Peiser recognized another ‘sign 
frequently met with in Hittite texts as a ‘* divider.” 
But the language and race of the authors of those mon. 
ments seemed to be shrouded in impenetrable darkness 
for ever, unless a bilingual better than that on the « bos 
of Tarkondemos’’ should come to our rescue. _Philolo. 
gists of good standing and men who were little prepared 
to solve the great problem expressed an opinion, —the 
former, as a rule, more hesitatingly ; the latter, full of 
self-confidence. Conder regarded the language as Ak. 
kadian (in the sense of our Sumerian) ; Peiser, as next 
akin to Turkish ; Halévy (after Jensen's first attempt) 
as Semitic ; others suggested the Mayan or Peruvian of 
America, or even the Japanese. The wildest specule 
tion had taken the place of sound judgment and careful 
investigation. Hittotology was rapidly becoming a rich 
field for charlatanism. The man who saved the. study 
of the Hittite inscriptions from the general disgrace in 
which it had fallen among sober-minded scholars 
the young German Assyriologist, Professor Peter Jens, 
well known as the able successor of Wellhausen in th 
chair of Semitic languages in the University of Marbury 

In May, 1892, Peiser had published his attempt @ 
deciphering the -Hittite inscriptions. Jensen was ¢- 
quested to review this book for two German periodicals 
Having exploded Peiser’s theory, remarkable as it was 
for its new starting-point, he published, as a result of 
his own first study of the Hittite inscriptions, two arti- 
cles in the columns of The Sunday School Times, ia 
which he gave a general analysis of the contents of these 
inscriptions, and determined several phonetic values 
successfully. But the most startling theory he advanced 
at the same time, and for which, indeed, he brought 
strong evidence forward even then, was contained in the 
statement, ‘‘The Hittite language is a Indo-Europeai 
language, with especially close relations to the Armenian 
of to-day, or, perhaps, more exactly, to its ancestor.’’ !t 
was but natural that this result was received with great 
reserve, and in certain quarters even with scorn. Every- 
body familiar with the history of great discoveries i9 
general, and of Grotefend’s deciphering of the Persian 
cuneiform inscription in particular, will not be aston- 
ished at Jensen's fatiure to win many followers at once. 

After an interval of nearly two years, filled with hot 
one day and with disappointment the next, but with 
hardest kind of brain work throughout, Jensen submitte 
the mature results of his extraordinary labors and brilliant 
reasoning to the learned world in the forty-eighth volume 
of the Journal of the German Oriental Society. !' will 
always remain to be regretted that—doubtless in conse 
quence of Jensen's long, close confinement to his study 
—the language employed in these fundamental ¢ss4)% 
was very heavy and partially obscure ; that the rich m@ 
terial was not well sifted and disposed, and that the 
whole subject was presented in a rather unattractive and 
indigestible form, somewhat similar to Dillmann’s Etf-" 
opic grammar. A brief and clear presentation of the 
leading facts under proper headings and sub-headings, 
with plenty of notes for defense and offense at the bottom 
of each page, would, doubtless, have secured a heartier 
welcome among scientific men, and convinced more 
students of the general correctness of his system. 
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e deplorable formal defects of these important 
however, do not justify the incomprehensible at- 
titude of European and American scholars toward Jen- 
n's work. Strange as it is, instead of an expected 
id critical discussion of the important problem, 
a thorough study and dissection of all the re- 


Thes 


ess2y5, 


se 
vigorous al 
instead of ; 

its obtained by competent men, an almost death-like 
su . 4 


‘lence followed, most disappointing to the author, and 
si a ‘ ; 
seriously reflecting upon the Egyptologists, Assyriolo- 


gists, and specialists of early Indo-European languages 
of our present age. Sayce’s and Halévy'’s reviews 
were mere utterances ro domo; they are lacking in 
ive criticism, and are frequently superficial and 


»bject 
a In Europe, only Schwally, and _ particularly 


injust. 
satel who submitted Jensen's book to a critical 
examination in the German Journal of Assyriology 
(Vol. XI, pp. 1-40), identified themselves openly with 
the new deciphering, while Noéldeke and Justi stood 
faithfully by Jensen's side with their ripe scholarship 
and solid advice, observing, one might say, a friendly 
neutrality. In America, the present writer was the only 
one who took the pains to really study the new.theory, 
and who had the courage repeatedly * to declare in pub- 
lic his sure conviction of the correctness of Jensen's 
method and principal results, including his claim for 
arelation of the Hittite language with Old Armenian. 
For strong reasons, however, I preferred to retain the 
old name Hittite (coined by Wright and Sayce), or 
Hatian (proposed by Jensen), instead of the new term 
Cilician, claimed as the more appropriate one by the 
decipherer. Recently Jensen himself has abandoned the 
jatter expression in favor of the two others. 

Fortunately for the young science, Jensen did not be- 
come discouraged because of the cold reception accorded 
to his remarkable studies. Three years more of untold 
labor he devoted to elaborating and applying the prin- 
ciples of his deciphering. The discovery of a beauti- 
ful relief in the mound of Arslantepe, near Malatia, 
accompanied by a well-preserved inscription,® now in 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, offered 
him a welcome occasion to test the validity of his sys- 
tem. And the’system not only stood the test exceed- 
ingly well, but gained new strength from it. Finally, 
towards the end of 1897, he brought his great work to a 
preliminary successful termination by embodying the 
results of his long and tedious researches in a fine vol- 
ume of two hundred and fifty-five pages, entitled ‘: Hit- 
tites and Armenians.’’ § 

In six chapters, in this work, the author discusses the 
vital points of the Hittite question. The first chapter 
(pp. 1-16) he devotes to the people and land of the 
Hatio-Hayk‘, showing that the authors of the Hittite 
inscriptions call themselves Hatians, that is, ‘‘ inhab- 
itants of the land Haté,’’ deriving their own name from 
that of the land occupied by them, which continued 
to live in the Greek Kataonia. The name of the modern 
Armenians, Hay-k‘, is a last recalling of their former 
dwelling in the land of Haté, the word Hay going back 
to an older Hatio.. 

The second chapter (pp. 17-58) deals with the Hatian 
or Hittite inscriptions, opening with a list of all the in- 
scriptions so far found either z# situ or in the diaspora. 
Jensen attempts to give a transcription and translation 
of large portions of the more important inscriptions, with 
critical notes at the bottom of each page. In connection 
with the doubtless forged inscription mentioned on 
page 23 (No. 11), I may state that another forged bronze 
tablet, of about double the size of that published in my 
“Assyriaca,'’ has since been acquired by the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. Several other 
Hittite seals, not yet published, are in private possession 
in Constantinople and Rome. The first cast taken from 
the boss of Tarkondemos (since lost) by the late Dr. 
Mordtmann is at present in my own possession. 

In a third chapter (pp. 59-80) Jensen speaks of the 
ato-Armenian system of writing, which distinguishes 
ideograms (signs for ideas, as *‘ land,’’ ‘‘king,"’ ‘*great,"’ 
ttc.) and phonograms (signs for sounds and complexes 
of sounds). The latter may represent a vowel alone 
(‘, 2), a consonant alone (7, m), a complex of consonants 
(7, without a separating vowel), or a vowel and conso- 


— 
5 Semen. ‘ 

Sylvania’ cy “ Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 

Lands” (ees A, Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 13), “ Recent Research in Bible 

text ur Pa 187, note); Holman’s Sunday-school Teachers’ Bible 
t under Plate 52) 
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nant (av, #7), or a consonant and vowel (mz, me). Words 
may be written ideographically or phonetically, or ideo- 
graphically and phonetically at the same time, exactly as 
in Assyrian. Like the hieroglyphic system of Egypt 
and the cuneiform writing of Babylonia and Assyria, the 
Hatian writing possesses so-called determinatives for 
‘god,’ **man,"’ ‘‘land,"’ and phonetic complements, 
as indicated above. The well-known Assyrian polyphony 
of certain cuneiform signs to a certain measure exists also 
in the Hittite inscriptions. The sign which renders the 
sibilant has surely different values (z, s), and the sign for 
¢ seems also to denote d, that for £ also g, exactly as in 
the Cyprian alphabet. A number of auxiliary signs 
were in use to facilitate the reading and understanding 
of the text; for example, one which indicates the be- 
gmning, another the end; of a word, a third which char- 
acterizes an expression as nominative, etc. The question 
arises, Which earlier system of writing did the Hatians 
imitate, if any at all? Jensen holds to the generally 
accepted view that the Hatian as well as the Cyprian 
writings have their prototype in the Egyptian. This is 
possible, but not yet proved. And little can here be 
ascertained until the age of the earliest Hittite monu- 
ments has been determined. For very good reasons, the 
present writer regards several Hittite monuments as two 
or three centuries older than Puckstein and Jensen do. 
As the inventors of the so-called Hittite characters, the 
author, doubtless correctly, designates the Palaeo-Arme-, 
nians, to whom the Hatians (the only people which em- 
ployed these peculiar characters) themselves belong. 
The fourth and longest chapter (pp. 81-133) contains 
in a nutshell the ascertained results of the grammar and 
lexicon of the Hittite inscriptions. With this and the 
previous chapter Jensen's theory stands or falls, both 
forming the very center of the whole question and of the 
present book. The Hatian language originally had a 
nominative ending s, which at an early period was lost. 
The genitive singular ended either in za vowel or in a”. 
The genitive plural shows m, and is rightly regarded as 
another strong proof for the Indo-Germanic character of 
the Hatian inscriptions. The nominative of the gentilic 
nouns contains two vowels, probably Za. 
mt (Or emt) i Wattan,-ene in Armenian, 


” 


‘“T am"’ is 
The secuon 
on the lexicon of the inscriptions (afpel/ativa and 
nomina propria) brings, as may now be safely asserted, 
convincing proof of the correctness of Jensen's Hato- 
Armenian theory. Not the least important are the last 
fages of this, chapter, devoted to determining certain 
phonetic laws in the Hatian language. 

The contents of the fifth chapter (pp. 134-188), on the 
Hato-Armenian religion, may be passed over, as Pro- 
fessor Jensen himself treated this subject in a recent 
number of The Sunday School Times (May 7, 1898). 
It contains an extraordinary amount of material, dis- 
cussed in the same thorough and methodical manner that 
characterized the author's ‘‘Cosmology of the Babylo. 
nians."’ 

The chief historical results obtained from Jensen's de- 
ciphering of the Hittite inscriptions, however meager in 
themselves, are grouped together in the last chapter of 
the book, on the Hato-Armenian history (pp. 189- 
216). Before 1000 B.C., probably as early as 1400 
B.C., the Hato-Armenians appear as a people with a 
characteristic civilization in Asia Minor and in Syria. 
For more than five hundred years their glorious history 
can be traced in their scattered monuments, which at 
the same time must be regarded as the earliest Indo- 
European so far known. This 
powerful nation ruled over different peoples of Western 
Asia. As early as 1300 B.C., Hetasir, probably him- 
self a Hatian, at the head of a strong army, for the 
greater part composed of Hatian soldiers, successfuliy 
rivaled even Rameses II of Egypt. 


literary documents 


At that time there 
was but one king of Haté, later Hate, the land between 
the Euphrates and Taurus being divided into single king- 
doms. A closer connection doubtless existed between 
the kingdoms of Cilicia and Hamath. The inscription 
of Mutalu, king of Kommagene (about 712-708), in a 
surprising way confirms a passage of the annals of Sar- 
gon, according to which Mutalu was lord also of Mili- 
tene before Sargon subdued it. About the time when 
the Assyrian empire and capital were destroyed by 
Median and Babylonian weapons, the Hatian kingdom 
once more came into prominence through a king of 
Cilicia, who conquered Haté. 
unknown. 


How long this lasted is 
‘« The history of the Indo-European Arme- 
nians, the Hayk‘, is the continuation of the history of 
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the Hatians in the region east and northeast from their 
ancient home."' 

An appendix (pp. 217-234) contains additional infor- 
mation on various points. The indexes (pp. 235-254) 
have been prepared with especial care. A characteris- 
tic and most important feature of the book, for which 
Jensen will earn general gratitude, are the well-arranged 
lists of Hittite characters, covering ten plates. 
represented 


The labor 
lists alone must have been con- 
siderable, but Jensen has furnished through them the 
first real manual for the study of the Hittite inscriptions, 

The book is a masterpiece of patient labor, thorough 
investigation, and brilliant logical reasoning. 


in these 


The five 
full years which its author has needed in order to obtain 
the remarkable results here submitted are well invested. 
Notwithstanding the many questions still remaining to be 
answered, Jensen has restored to humanity the first pages 
of a long-lost chapter of early history. A stately building 
will gradually arise on the solid foundations which he has 
laid. Grotefend and Champollion at the beginning of 
this century foxced the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia 
and the hieroglyphs of Egypt to give up their long- 
guarded secrets. Jensen's deciphering at the close of 
the same century, while perhaps less important in its 
final results, will be even more remarkable than the 
discoveries of either of those two scholars for the inge- 
nious manner in which it was accomplished. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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Christian Work in the Army 
By Major-General O O. Howard, U.S. A. (Retired) 


Delegate for the Army Christian Commission 


HE Editor of The Sunday School Times, in asking 
me to give a little sketch of the Christian work 
now being done among our soldiers, does well to remind 
me of Colonel L. L. Loomis, who was so kind to me, 
and helped me so much in getting started in the Chris- 
tian life forty-one years ago at old Fort Brook, Tampa, 
Florida. The Old Story seemed fresh to me as I have 
told it again and again wo the young men, of about my 
age then, thousands of them together, now at Tampa 
and Mobile. 

The heading of the letter-paper! will show the or- 
ganization. It is, as it was in the Civil War, a branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, and we call 
it the ‘‘Army Christian Commission."’ It is really 
‘*the Army and Navy Christian Commission,'’ only it is 
more difficult for our young men to do much in connec- 
tion with the Navy. 

The scope of the work is, first, for our working young 
men to plant a tent, which indeed is a pavilion, so as to 
accoinmodate, if possible, a brigade of soldiers. This 
tent furnishes, as the old ones did, every convenience, 
like tables, pen, ink, paper, etc. We desire to keep 
constantly a breath of home in the camp. The young 
man can run to the tent and write a letter. Those in 
charge are evangelical, and hearty and helpful to every 
soldier who comes. The organization itself—the Young 
Men's Christian Association organization, where the 
chaplain favors it—is extended throughout the regiment; 
The ma- 
chinery of the operation of this branch of the Young 


that is, through each regiment so blessed. 


Men's Christian Association has at least twelve tents in 
the immense camping-ground at Chickamauga, with a 
central pavilion near General Brooke's headquarters ; 
and similar provision exists at other camps. Down there 
have been Major D. W. Whittle, my former provost- 
marshal and now the great evangelist, Rev. Dr. Tor- 
rey of Chicago, and Rev. A. C. Dixon, coupled with 
Similar 
provision has been made for Mobile and for Tampa. 


Maxwell and other singers of the Sankey type. 


At Tampa we have local assistance in all the ministers 
— Methodist, 
palian, and others, —and we have now a goodly number 


Presbyterian, Congregational, Episco- 


of chaplains. Remember that D. L. Moody, a member 
of the general committee for the army work, has been 
chosen to select the speakers, clergymen, laymen, and 
others, who are deemed equal to the situation, and most 
acceptable for leading young men to Christ, and for en- 


couraging them to persevere under their extraordinary 





1 The letter-heading referred to shows that the Army Christian Com- 
mission is under the care of The International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations s members of this Commission appear 


the names of twenty or more promir 


ent Christian workers, including, 
among others, such men as General 0. O Howard, John J McCook, 
William E. Dodge, John W. Foster. T. DeWitt Cuyler, Dwight 


Moody, James A. Beaver, and D. W Whittle Tue Forror 
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difficulties in the Christian career. Of course, many of 
the troops have left, but their places will soon be taken 
by others, and the work must continuously go on. 

I cannot do better than to furnish, in connection with 
my words, the letter of the Presbyterian minister, Rev. 
John G. Anderson, to Mr. Moody, which is a little fresher 
than what I would give from my visit. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA, June 6, 1898. 
DEAR BROTHER Moopy: 

I have your letter desiring to know the needs 
and results of the work done here. ... We carry on nightly ser- 
vices at four different places. At some of the camps the atten- 
dance will go, at times, as high as three thousand. ... We have 
arranged reading-rooms and writing-rooms, and have rented rooms 
in the town, where the soldiers can come and enjoy themselves 
reading and writing. ‘They have paper, envelopes, and ink free, 
and they greatly enjoy it. We put as much of home into it as 
possible, so that the boys may think of loved ones faraway. They 
are very grateful, and constantly express themselves so. What is 
being done for them in all such matters stands in such striking 
contrast to the neglect of infidelity that both Christians and infi- 
dels cannot help but mark it. It is the strongest sermon that can 
be preached for the gospel. 

General Howard's testimony did all good. It helped to exalt 

experimental religion to a high place in military life. 
. Dr. Dixon's style was very attractive to the soldiers, and crowds 
attended upon his preaching. As many as two or three hundred 
at a time would publicly express interest in the salvation of their 
souls, and many would linger after the service to come and talk 
individually upon the subject of religion, 
were very interesting and touching. One came to my home and 
opened to me his whole heart. His conviction was deep. He 
kept back nothing, and wept like a child. I told him of Christ, 
and his willingness and power to save,—and yet it all seemed 
dark to him. We then knelt down together, and oh! what an 
earnest prayer he offered for salvation; and before he rose the 
light had come, and Jesus had pardoned him. 
the very light of heaven beaming in his face. 
yesterday. He says it is all right with him. 

I heard one, only a few nights since, in one of our Christian 
Endeavor meetings, stand up and earnestly testify to the saving 
power of the gospel. ‘' I thank God,"’ he said, ‘‘ that I ever came 
to Florida. It is here, during the meetings, that I became a 
Christian ; and if I die in Cuba, it is all right. And if I go back 
home again, it will be to tell all at home that I am a child of 
God." 

The little song-books are doing good service. After I had con- 
cluded my service, one night, in the camps, it was a pleasant 
sight to see a great knot of men still standing around the big lamp 
hanging from a limb of a tree, and singing over and over the 
songs, and making the camp ring with them. One of them, talk- 
ing to another, said, ‘‘I have become a Christian." His friend 
asked him how it happened. He replied, ‘‘ It was the singing of 
these hymns. ‘The boys got hold of some hymn-books, and they 
‘kept singing these songs till they sang me to Christ ; and now, sir, 
it is true that I am a Christian.'’ Mr. Sankey and Mr. Burke 
have done much good by their singing. 

A minister was speaking to a soldier on the street about the 
effect of the services and work being done in the camps, when one 
sitting near by reached out his hand, and, taking hold of the min- 
‘ister's, regardless of surroundings, said with great earnestness, *' I 
wish you would pray for me."’ 

At & service I held some nights since, after preaching on the 
duty of deciding for Christ, I told them that they had often asked 
for prayer, but the hour had now come for decision, and I Wanted 
every unconverted man who would decide the matter finally and 
fully for Christ to get up and state, ‘'I now take Christ to be my 
personal Saviour, to love and serve him,"’ and a hundred soldiers 
arose. It was a sight I had never witnessed before in my 
ministry. Dr. Dixon said he had never preached to such re- 
sponsive and appreciative audiences, and I must give similar tes- 
timony. I have never seen fields whiter to harvest, and those 
who think that preaching to the army is a fruitless task are very 
much mistaken. Church-members by the hundreds have come 
back and renewed their Christian obligations, and it would not 
be wide of the mark to say that many hundreds have been con- 
verted. 

Their eagerness to obtain a Testament is most refreshing. The 
books have been greatly appreciated. I believe if the Christian 
people of the United States could only see what good is being 
done, they would respond quickly to the call of this opportunity. 
We need several good preachers to be with us all the time. We 
need the other workers of the Army Christian Commission to 
follow up what is done in the meetings. 

Tampa will, no doubt, be the shipping-place for the army. As 
fast as one ‘supply of troops leaves, another will come. I hope 
you will be able to keep at least six good men here all the time. 
The King’s business here requires haste. 1 know it is impossible 
to prosecute this work without money, but, if the churches take 
the matter up earnestly, all the money needed could be obtained. 

May God help us, and make us to use and improve an oppor- 
tunity ! 
Yours in the Master's service, 
; (Signed) JouN G. ANDERSON. 


Some of these cases 


He went away, 
I saw him again 


I spoke to full nudiences in many of the regiments, 
colored and white, and also at the large tabernacle and 
the smaller chapel. I met with a warm welcome every- 
where, from officers and men , and, indeed, officers of 
the highest rank favored our meetings, and said that we 
at least occupied the attention of the men, gave them 
heart, and kept them away from the extraordinary temp- 
tations which always surround them in camp life during 
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their hours of leisure. These temptations are rife in and 
around the city of Tampa. 

My audiences at Mobile, in the camp about four miles 
and a half from the city, were large and attentive. 
Speakers like Major Whittle and Mr. A. C. Harte (secre- 
tary of the Mobile Young Men's Christian Association) 
had the undivided attention of the young soldiers. 
Hundreds of them came out, in response, on the Lord's 
side. The meetings were at night mostly, and very pic- 
turesque, having the cabinet organ, a little box opposite 
for the use of the speaker, torches to light up the song- 
books, and torches here and there to enable the speaker 
to see those who were listening. 

May I say that the old feeling of separation between 
the North and the South has passed away? I have re- 
ceived the warmest welcome in Southern regiments, and 
you know what that means. Confederates of the veteran 
class love to sit with me and tell me their war stories, — 
what they did to the Yankees and what they experienced 
during the great Civil War. All feeling of hostility has 
passed away, and I am thankful to God for it. This 
was especially manifest when I spoke to the Second 
Alabama in another direction from Mobile, where there 
was a charming encampment. 

Permit me to mention that the Bible Society, through 
its secretaries, the generous American Tract Society, 
the song-book association represented by Brother Sankey, 
and the editor of the Christian Herald, have thus far 
generously furnished, each in its kind, magnificent do- 
nations of books, booklets, periodicals, and papers for 
the use of the soldiers, 

This morning I notice that we are accused, in a Cin- 
cinnati journal, of drawing off contributions from the 
Red Cross Society. Ido not believe there is the least 
feeling of this kind. I have spoken as earnestly and 
heartily for the Red Cross Society as for the Christian 
Commission. Where the society has not been ready to 
furnish ice, as at Chickamauga, we have furnished it from 
the Christian Commission ; but we are anxious for our 
brethren to come in from the Red Cross organization 
and take our places in this matter, so that we can give 
our means wholly to the work we propose, which, as you 
know, is directed to the minds and the souls of the 
young men who are serving their country at the front. 
The Red Cross Society is magnificent in its work, and I 
would not draw. one dollar from its treasury. The 
Army Christian Commission and the Red Cross Society 
cover the ground. J 

My thanks go out to the Editor for this opportunity to 
express myself to the friends through his most valuable 
paper, —one I have always loved and trusted. 


New York City. 
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A Life-Sketch of Dr. Schauffler 


By the Rev. W. T. Elsing 


[Editor's Note.—This is one of a series of biographical sketches 
of those who write regularly on the International Lessons for The 
Sunday School Times. Sketches of Dr. McLaren, Dr. Riddle, 
Professor Wells, Canon Tristram, the Rev. William Ewing, Faith 
Latimer, Dr. Geikie, Bishop Warren, and Miss Peck, have already 
appeared. Dr. Schauffler's ‘‘ Teaching Hints’ are on page 433 of 
this issue.] 


HE subject of this sketch is the gifted son of the late 
Rev. Dr. William G. Schauffler, a well-known 
missionary to Turkey. The son has inherited many of 
his father's remarkable qualities. Born at Constanti- 
nople, November 7, 1845, he grew up under missionary 
influence, and at an early age became interested in the 
Lord’s work. During the Cri- 
mean War he used to carry 
packages of New Testaments to 
the French camp near his home, 
which were distributed to the 
French soldiers, who glady re- 
ceived them. He daily saw the 
English, French, and Turkish 
armies and navies coming and 
going, and these were always a 
source of great delight to his 
boyish heart. At the age of 
fourteen he was converted, and 
from that time always hoped to be a missionary. There 
were no good English schools in Constantinople at that 
_time ; he therefore received his education at a German 
school, except Latin, Greek, and mathematics, in the two 
former of which studies he received instruction from his 
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father, and in the latter from Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, DD 
There were good opportunities for learning foreign lan. 
guages at Constantinople, and the young man became | 
thoroughly versed in English, German, French, Greek, flu 
and Turkish. : the 

In 1863 he came to America, and entered Willian, wi 
College. During his college days he loved al! manly an 
sports, and had nothing of the ascetic about him, He Le 
was one of those students who elevated the standard of th 
Christian life in the college by his ability, his perfeg 
naturalness and consistent piety. After graduation, jy 
returned to Constantinople, and spent one year in Study 
ing Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic. : 

In 1868, Mr. Schauffler traveled four months jy 
Europe, and then returned to America, entering Union 
Seminary for one year, and then going to Andover 
Theological Seminary to prepare for the ministry, 

While in the seminary, he became superintendent of a 
Sunday-school in Andover, and began that Sunday. 
school work which has formed so large a part of his 
subsequent activity, and in which he has become » 
remarkably successful. During the two years a 
Andover he labored incessantly, and, when he left the 
seminary, his health was not good. He therefore took ’ 
charge of a small country church in Brookfield, Massa. : 
chusetts, where he remained one year. 

At this time he had an understanding with the New ; 
York City Mission, that, as soon as he was physically 
able, he would enter their work as a -city missionary, 
This he was able to do in the fall of 1872. He first took 
charge of a chapel on the Bowery, and worked almost 
exclusively among men of the rougher and lower classes, 
Addressing a company of thieves, gamblers, drunkards, 
and adventurers of every description, in a lodging-house, 
one day, a blear-eyed, burly man swaggered up to the 
young preacher,~and, striking an attitude, said: “I 
want to ask you a question.’’ ‘‘Go ahead,"’ said the 
speaker. ‘*Adam was the first man,—wasn't he?" 
‘* Yes.”’ ‘And Eve was the first woman,—wasn't 
she?’’ <‘*Yes.’’ ‘*And they had two boys, Cain and 
Abel,—didn’t they ?’’ ‘Yes.’’ Then, waving his arms 
triumphantly, he said: ‘‘ Now I want you to tell me 
where Cain got hic wife !’* ‘The audiente grinned, & 
the young preacher calmly replied, ‘‘ My friend, | didnt 
get wedding-cards, therefore I don’t know.'’ Amid 
shouts of laughter, the crestfallen man said, ‘* By George, 
you’ ve got me.”’ 

‘* Now I would like to ask you a question. * What has 
rum ever done for you?’’ As the man made no reply, 
the preacher said : ‘I will tell you what it has done for 
you. It has emptied your pockets, destroyed your 
health, clothed you with rags, and broken your mother's 
heart.'" The temperance address which followed held 
the audience spellbound. This remarkable quickwitted- 
ness is a prominent trait in Dr. Schauffler. He is never 
taken unawares. 

The result of the work in the Bowery is seen in the 
magnificent Broome Street Tabernacle. Dr. Schauffier 
was later placed in charge of Olivet Church, one of the 
most important stations under the care of the city mis- 
sion. Here he labored steadily for fourteen years with 
great success. Olivet Sunday-school has become famous 
throughout America, and visitors from all parts of the 
world come there to study Dr. Schauffler’s methods 
Soon after taking up work at Olivet he opened bible 
classes for teachers. The most noted of these Bible 
classes is the one held in the Broadway Tabernacle. 
For the past foarteen years a class numbering hundreds 
has met there every Saturday afternoon. Dr. Schauffler 
is frequently called to lecture at Sunday-school conve? 
tions, and his pen is constantly engaged in writing, for 
The Sunday School Times and elsewhere. He is edit" 
of the teachers’ edition of Peloubet's series. 

In recognition of his valuable services as a 
of teachers,’ the University of the City of New York 
gave Dr. Schauffler the degree of Doctor of Divinity " 
1887. In 1884 he married a lady prominent in Chr's- 
tian work, which only strengthened his power {°F 
good. He is the same humble, earnest, loving Christ" 
who came as a poor young man to work among the lost 
of our great city. 

In 1887 he was called to take charge of the affairs of 
the New York City Mission. Continuing in that work, 
he also gives regular instruction at the City Mission Home 
for Christian Workers, and is editor of the New York City 
Mission Monthly. 

Dr. Schauffler has repeatedly received invitations to 
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become the pastor of important churches, but he has 
steadily remained at work in the City Mission. His in- 
fuence has done much to elevate Christian work among 
the poor of our great American cities. Through this 
wise, good, and gifted man a renewed interest has been 
awakened in city evangelization, and many: who have 
Leen rescued from the gates of death will never cease to 
thank God for his consecrated labors. } 

New York City. 
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for Children at Home 


How Billy Got Acquainted with 
His Father 


By Fredrica L. Ballard 


ILLY’S father was a very busy man. Sometimes 
he started down town before Billy's face was 
washed and he was ready for breakfast. Often father 
was not home again until so near Billy's bed-time that 
Billy could give him a good-night kiss, and that was 
all. 

One evening, when Billy had eaten his bread-and- 
milk supper in the nursery, he came down into the 
dining-room, where father and mother were eating their 
dinner. Billy walked around the dining-room, and 
talked to father and mother. When dinner was over, 
father pushed his chair back from the table. 

«Come here, Billy-boy,’’ he said. 

Billy ran quickly, and climbed upon father's knee. 

‘Billy-boy,’’ said father, ‘‘ would you let dear mother 
go away to the seashore for a week with Aunt Esther, 
while you stayed here with father ?’’ 

Billy looked very solemn, and said : 

“Would you stay with me all day, father, and 
play?” 

This made fathef and mother laugh. 

‘J couldn't quite do that. Billy-boy,’’ father said, 
«because an office needs looking after as much as a 
little boy. But, if you will let mother go away and 
have a nice rest, I will come home to you at three o' clock 
every day that mother is away.”’ - 

‘And I will write you letters, little son,’ 
«And you can send me a letter too, dear."’ 

“All right,’’. said Billy, ‘*1 will do that."’ 

Two day after that mother went away. She cried 
when she kissed Billy good-by, but Billy did not cry. 

Father took mother to the train, and did not get home 
until five o’ clock, so that there was only time for a story 
before bed-time. But it was a very good story, and 
helped Billy to forget that he missed mother. 

Billy hurried awake next morning, so that he was 
early at breakfast. After father had handed him his 
oatmeal, and nurse had put cream on it, father said : 


’ 


said mother. 


“It's your turn to choose what we shall do together 
this afternoon, Billy-boy.”’ 

Billy thought a few minutes, then he said : ‘ 

‘‘1 know what I'd like. I'd like to ride on the cars 
until you come to that bridge, and then I'd like to get 
out of the car, and stand and look at those ships. The 
car always goes so fast I can’t see the ships at all."’ 

‘All right, Billy-boy,’’ said father. ‘ Nurse 
ave you ready by three o'clock, and we will go.”’ 

Billy did enjoy those ships, especially the busy, puff- 
ing little tugs, that did so much work for their size. 

‘Could little boys help big men as the little tugs 
helped the big boats ?”’ 

Billy said : 

“Yes ; 1 guess they could, if they tried."’ 

Billy was very happy and hungry when he got home. 
Father had to go out that evening, but Billy had so 
much to tell nurse about the ships that he was quite 
happy until bed-time, and not lonesome at all. 

The next morning, at breakfast, father said : 


“It's my turn to choose what to do this afternoon, 
Billy-boy 
esay- y. 


will 
h 


I say, let's go to the menagerie, and see 
some live animals, like those in your picture-books."’ 

‘Oh, good :"* ‘said Billy. ’ 

But about two o'clock the rain began to fall, and 
arse told Billy that he could not go out in all that rain. 
Billy wanted to cry, but he did not w.sh father to think 
him a cry-baby, so he tried very hard to keep his mouth 


n 


» retched ina smile Father came, and he said : 
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‘* Billy-boy, I told you I would take you this afternoon 
to see the animals. I did not think it would rain. We 
could go in the rain, but we should get wet, and you 
might take cold, and be sick. Now, if you will stay at 
home cheerfully this afternoon, 
animals on the first bright day, 
a good play in the house.’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Billy, taking a long breath, and try- 
ing to look very cheerful. 


I will take you to see the 
and to-day we will have 


He soon forgot to feel disappointed, because father 
helped him to play such fine games with the old toys in 
the nursery. It was better than having new toys to 
learn the fine games that could be played with the old 
ones. 

Then father had his supper in the nursery with Billy, 
although his strong knees were almost too big to fit under 
Billy's small table. They had great fun over their supper. 
Then father undressed Billy himself. 
plain the buttons to him! 


Billy had to ex- 
Father sang funny songs 
after Billy was in bed, until Billy was so sleepy that he 
wanted to, go to sleep. 

The sun shone kindly the very next day, so that father 
and Billy went to the menagerie, and saw all the ani- 
mals. Billy liked the bear the best. 
liked bears from their pictures. Of course, the great 
lion is the king of beasts, but if every one liked him 
best, who would be left to like the bear particularly 
well? Father and Billy enjoyed each other's remarks 
about the animals very much. 

The next morning it was Billy's turn to choose what to 
do in the afternoon. He looked quite solemn as he was 
thinking what to chocse. Then he said: 

‘* Let's play in the dirt in the back yard."’ 

‘« Very well,’’ said father. 

Father had a long, narrow, queer-looking bundle un- 
der his arm when he came home. Billy was dressed in 
his oldest clothes. Father changed some of his clothes, 
too. Then he showed Billy what was in the odd-shaped 
bundle. It was a shovel, a rake, and a hoe. 

‘‘I'm going to make you a garden, Billy-boy.’ 

Billy had never had a garden, but he was pleased to 


have one now. How Billy enjoyed digging and hoeing 
and raking to make ure grouna reaay tor a garden ! 


Then father took from his pocket some little papefs of 
seeds, and explained to Billy about seeds. 

Billy listened with opened eyes. It was very inter- 
esting, —all this about how trees and flowers began. 

Father put some of the seeds in Billy's hands. Billy 
looked at them, and then father showed him how to 
make a little hole in the soft ground for each little seed. 
While Billy planted the seeds he spoke only in whis- 
pers. Itseemed such a beautiful and wonderful thing 
that flowers should come from those little seeds. 


He always had 


” 


To 
But no matter, 


A very happy little boy went to bed that night. 
be sure, his hands had been very dirty. 
—father’s hands had been dirty too. 

On Sunday father built a beautiful church out of the 
blocks, and Billy and father sat on the floor beside the 
church, while father told Billy stories from the Bible, 
and Billy told the story over again to father, to see how 
much he remembered. 
which was pretty well for Billy. 


He made only two mistakes, 
Nurse had a holiday, 
and was gone all that day. 

Father took Billy to Sunday-school, and Billy listened 
to the singing, and father let him drop five cents in the 
basket when it was passed to him. 

The last day they celebrated by having ice-cream, 
and playing hide-and-seek afterwards, with a story and 
some songs at bed-time. 

Mother had written every day, and made scalloped 
kisses at the end of the letter for Billy, and said how she 
loved him, and how happy it made her to hear what a 
good boy he was being. She said, too, that she felt very 
much rested, and slept well every night. When she came 
home, Billy was so glad to see her that he could hardly 
stop kissing her while she took her hat off. He wanted 
to tell her about the little tugs, and the big bears, and 
the ice-cream, and the Sunday-school, and he wanted 
her to see his garden tools, and, best of all, his garden, 
where the little seeds were getting ready to grow into 
plants with flowers on them. At last he looked at her, 
and said slowly : 

‘I'm awful glad you've come back. But I've had 
a good time. Father and I got so nicely acquainted. 
Some time we'll let you go away again, —if you won't go 
too soon !°’ 
Philadelphia. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for July 17 
(Elijah on Carmel.—r Kings 18 : 30-39) 
ORGAN VOLUNTARY, —Calls school to order. 
HyMn. 
LORD'S PRAYER. 
Hymn. 
PRAYER. —For the sick or absent. 
SCRIPTURE READING.—1 Kings 18 : 1-29. 
sively by superintendent and school.) 
Hymn. 


(Respon« 


Lesson READING, —By superintendent and school. 

Lesson Hymn, 

Lesson Stupy.—Signal five minutes before close. 

QUESTIONS ON THE Lesson. —By superintendent. 

SCHOOL repeats the First and Second Commandments. 

CLosinG HymMn.—‘‘ God be with you till we meet again."’ 
{Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


b 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘* All people that on earth do dwell."’ 
‘*A mighty fortress is our God."’ 
‘* Holy, holy, holy : Lord God Almighty.”’ 


Psalm 43 : 3-5 


Psalm 95 : 1-6 


‘* God is the refuge of his saints."’ 

‘*O God! our help in ages past."’ 

” i Pies I ms Psalm 118 ; 24-29 
Come, sound his praise abroad. 


‘Awake ! awake! the Master now is call- 


ing us."’ Psalm 141 : 1-4 
‘*Great is the Lord, the Prince of life and 
glory.’’ Psalm 99 : 1-5 
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A Normal Class in Every School 
By B. W. Diehl 


PERSON having a horse to be shod, would not for 

a moment question whether he should have the 

work done by a trained blacksmith or a novice. The 

inexperienced workman might lame the horse. He 

might do this, even if he sincerely and earnestly tried to 
do good work. 

Will any one say that we should be less particular in 
the Sunday-schools, where the children are to be ‘‘ shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace’’ ? 

The teacher is the most important officer in the school 


—the pastor of the class. The word of God is the 
subject-matter to be taught. Immortal souls (at perhaps 
their most impressionable age) are the pupils. Who 


then would have the hardihood to say that the teacher 
should not have the most careful‘and thorough training ? 
Having availed himself or herself of the best training 
anywhere to be teacher, 
weighed down with a sense of his own insufficiency, 


found, the conscientious 
must earnestly cry to God for the help and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

God uses a teacher as a sculptor does a tool, doing the 
finest work with the keenest edged, best tempered im- 
plement. 
artist to chisel an angel out of a block of marble with 


Who would expect even the most skilful 


nothing but a pickax? 

Paul's advice to Timothy, ‘‘ Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,"’ has not been enough urged upon teachers of 
to-day. Study is the means, and the result is workman- 
ship,—workmanship that one can show to God, even, 
Paul 
markable example of what training and education, 
With his power of 


without shamefacedness. himself is a most re- 
when fully consecrated, can do. 
speech, his strength of mind, his vast learning, Paul 
accomplished a work that a poorly equipped man could 
not have done, a work a poorly equipped man would not 
have been selected by God to do. 

How can the ‘trained *’ teacher be obtained ? 

Actual work in teaching trains the teacher ; so does 
the attendance at conferences of workers, institutes, and 
conventions. But such training is meager, and cannot 
take the place of special work in this direction. 

Some insist that institutions should be established, 
where prospective teachers could go to fit themselves for 
their work in the Sunday-school, as Secular teachers 
This would be excellent, 
but looks to a time not yet upon us. So 
not immediate enough, and, under present conditions, 


now attend normal schools. 


this relief is 


would not be within the reach of all. 
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The normal class, however, every school may have, 
and every teacher may and should attend. 

Such a class pursues an independent course of study, 
not taking the lessons that the school is considering ; 
hence it is not a teacher's supply class. 

The normal lessons are linked one to the other, 
making regularity of attendance a necessity. 

Such lessons require hard study (though it need not 
be laborious), hence there should be stedfastness of 
purpose in undertaking the work. 

In a word, the normal lessons (there are several ex- 
cellent sets prepared) are intended to train the teacher 
for his work by giving him a knowledge of the geography, 
characters, and truths of the Bible and of its history, and 
by showing him the best methods of imparting this in- 
formation to others. In addition, the lessons give him 
the history, organization, and aim of the Sunday-school. 

Thus is the teacher furnished with the gun, powder, and 
ball, and a clear view of the target at which he is to 
aim. Of course, he still needs the spark of fire which 
the Holy Spirit will give ; and he needs constant watch- 
fulness of himself, that his aim may be steady and true. 

Do you not, as a teacher, feel that you need just such 
training, —only perhaps more thorough and comprehen- 
sive training than you can expect to get in a normal 
class even ? 

Have you not felt that you ought to climb to some 
peak and take the Bible in as a whole, instead of always 
staying in some rich nook of a valley to gather a single 
sheaf of truth? Have you not failed to impart truth, at 
times, simply because you did not know how,—perhaps 
not understanding the mind of the scholar, or the best 
method of reaching it? 

It is an easy thing to ride a bicycle—when you know 
how. But involuntary contact with the earth at un- 
‘expected times and places has taught me that training 
is necessary to do even that simple thing successfully. 

You can have a normal class, if you want it; you 
can ‘‘train,’’ if you will. 

Certainly such a class should be in every school. 
Is it? 

Pasadena, Cad. 
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For the Teacher 


The Teacher and the Holy Spirit 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


, ITHOUT the help of the Holy Spirit no one is 
ready to be a teacher of God's word. No matter 
how well trained he may be, how familiar he is with the 
truths he is to present, unless he has received the Holy 
Spirit he is not prepared to teach. The disciples had 
been for many months with their Master. They had 
lived in closest intimacy with him. They had received 
the truth from his own lips. They had been under his 
personal training. But they were bidden not to begin 
their work until they had received power from on high. 

Yet, in honoring the Holy Spirit, we must take care 
not to dishonor the holy word. To claim to depend upon 
the Spirit while we make no use of the sacred Scriptures 
is fanaticism. The Spirit uses the word of God. The 
minds and hearts of the first disciples were filled with 
the words of Christ. This was not sufficient in itself to 
prepare them for their mission as apostles ; it was neces- 
sary, after they had been so instructed, that the Holy 
Spirit should come into their hearts, as the fire of God, 
to kindle all this knowledge into a glowing flame, and 
yet the knowledge was essential. The Spirit did not 
teach them new truths—he only vitalized the truth they 
knew before. 

No teacher has any right to omit Bible study and the 
preparation of his lesson, and then expect the Spirit to 
supply the lack, to teach him what he has not taken the 
pains to learn for himself. He must learn of Christ, and 
know his teachings, and then he has a right to expect 
the Holy Spirit to come and fill him, and kindle his 
knowledge into a glowing fire. 

Nor, again, must we expect that the Spirit will make 
the training of the teacher unnecessary. Sometimes we 
hear it said, as an argument against careful training of 
ministers and teachers, that the apostles were ignorant, 
unlearned men, that Jesus passed by the educated 
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classes, and took for his first disciples a company of rude 
fishermen who had never been in the schools of the 
rabbis. But those who use this as a reason against the 
educating of ministers and teachers for their work over- 
look the fact that for two or three years these men were 
under Christ's own personal training. He was their 
teacher, and never was there another such instructor as 
he was. No class of students in any theological semi- 
nary ever had such training as had the apostles of 
Christ. 

It will not do, therefore, to claim that teachers need no 
training in order to be ready for their work in the Sun- 
day-school ; that all they require is to be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and that then they will be ready to do skil- 
ful teaching. There is not a word in the New Testa- 
ment to support such aclaim. It is not promised that 
the Spirit will take a man who has no education, no 
mental discipline, and at once transform him into an 
eloquent preacher. Men need to be educated and 
trained for their work as teachers.of the gospel. We 
need for this work not only good men and women, filled 
with the Spirit, but men and women who have been pre- 
pared for their holy ministry in the wisest and most 
skilful way. 

Nor, again, does the Holy Spirit work independently 
of Christ. Christ came first, revealing the Father, de- 
claring the divine will, and giving his life for man’s 
redemption. When his work was finished, and he had 
returned to heaven, the Spirit came. But his mission 
was to glorify Christ, to take of the things of Christ and 
show them to men. He did not speak of himself, but 
poured the light of divine revealing upon the person and 
work of the Redeemer. 

This truth must not be overlooked by those who are 
engaged in Christian teaching. The Spirit honors Christ, 
and presents his person and work. We are to seek to 
bring souls to Christ, not to the Holy Spirit. 

What, then, is the Christian teacher's relation to the 
Spirit? First of all, it is personal. He needs the work 
of the Spirit in his own heart and life. He must be a 
Christian before he is a teacher, and when he accepts of 


Jesus Christ as his Saviour and Lord he receives the" 


Spirit. All the work'of grace in his heart is wrought by 
the divine Spirit. Just in the measure in which he sur- 
renders himself to the Spirit will his Christian life grow 
in intensity and power. It is the work of the Spirit to 
pour light upon the inner life, that we may discover the 
evil of our nature, and then put it away. It is the part 
of faith to yield the whole being to the sway of the 
Spirit, that he may cleanse the heart and transform it 
into the beauty of Christ. 

There are many words in the New Testament which 
indicate the closeness of the relation into which the third 
person cf the Trinity enters with every believer. For 
example, St. Paul exhorts Christians not to grieve the 
Holy Spirit. This implies that the Spirit is a person, 
for we cannot grieve an influence. He comes to us as 
our friend. He is a divine guest who would make our 
heart his home. We grieve him when we fail in hospi- 
tality to him. To shut him out of any part of our life 
is to grieve him. Any word, act, or thought, of ours 
which is not cordial, loyal, znd loving, grieves him. 
When we resist his work in us, his work of conviction, 
of discovery and casting out of sin, his work of cleansing 
and purifying, or his work of quickening and inspiring, 
we grieve him. The Holy Spirit should be allowed to 
work unhindered and unopposed in every part of our 
life, and we give him joy and comfort when we make 
our surrender to him so complete that he finds nothing 
in the way of his taking full possession of our being. 

It is this personal relation of the believer to the Holy 
Spirit which is first in importance. The teacher should 
be holy in heart and life. He should be wholly under 
the influence of the Spirit. He should be filled unto all 
the fulness of God. It is this that will give him power, 
and not any special influence of the Spirit which he mzy 
receive as a Christian worker. The teacher should be 
filled with the Holy Spirit ; this will make him a new 
man, and prepare him to be a successful winner of 
souls. 

Then, besides this personal relation as believers in 
Christ, those who would teach others should seek the 
special help of the Spirit in their work. The apostles 
were not permitted to go into the field to tell the story 
of redemption until they had been endued with power 
from on high. When they had received this endue- 
ment they at once began to speak with new tongues, 
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This gift was supernatural, but we may learn from jt thy 
those who would speak now for Christ to others neeq 
new power of speech. The receiving of the Holy Spirit 
will not enable them to speak in a language they hay, 
never learned, but it will give to their words a Spiritual 
energy they have not had before. A burning heart pro, 
duces burning speech. Those who obtain the help of 
the Holy.Spirit in teaching the word of God will fing 
that their words have new force. God himself wij 
speak through them, and his voice of gentle stillness 
will reach the hearts of those they teach as no most elo. 
quent words of mere human speech can ever do. 

How may the teacher obtain this help of the Holy ’ 
Spirit in his work? As has been said already, the 
teacher must be a Christian. He must abide in Christ 
and have Christ abiding in him. Then he must seek 
the guidance of the Spirit in his preparation for teach. 
ing. Only the Spirit can reveal the meaning of the 
words of the Scripture; for he is their author, they 
were inspired by him. It is the reverent, prayerful 
student of the Scriptures who finds the precious things 
in them. 

Again, the teacher should seek the aid of the Spirit in 
preparing the hearts of his pupils to receive the truths 
he is to teach them. He should also make sure of the 
help of the Spirit in himself before he goes to his work, 
going from his closet to his class.) Then, when he is in 
his place, with the Bible open, he should depend upon 
the Spirit to use him and his words, to speak through 
him, and to work in the hearts of his scholars. 

Those who teach thus, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and under his power, will never work in vain. They 
will be burning and shining lights,—shining because 
they burn. 

Philadelphia. 
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Introduction cards for pupils leaving 
a class for the summer have been 
found of much benefit to both teacher 
and pupil. On saying good-by, a member of a young 
men's Class in the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-schiool 
of. the Church. of the Beloved Disciple, of Philadel phi 
is given an introduction card, to be used wherever 
finds himself settled for the summer. This is likely 
assure the teacher that ‘‘ his boys’’ are placed in sale 
hands until his return to the class. A specimen of this 
card is given herewith. The matter is written on Bristol 
board of the size of a small postal card, so that any 
teacher can follow the plan. 


Vacation 
Introduction Card 


Sunday-School of the Church of the Beloved Disciple 
PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1898. 
This card will introduce Jasper Slaymaker, a member of my 
class in this school. He has been baptized and confirmed, and, 
as he is to spend his summer in Lansdowne this year, I commend 
him to the loving care of the teacher or pastor to whom he deliv- 
ers this card. 
HENRY G. TALMADGE, 


Teacher of Class 14. 
The person receiving this will greatly 
oblige by communicating with me. 


bd 


Absent pupils ought not to lose the 
teachings of a lesson simply because 
they are absent. To obviate a loss of 
this kind, and yet not encourage a pupil to remain away 
from Sunday-school, a teacher in the Master Street 
Free Methodist Sunday-school of Philadelphia, of which 
James Dickson is superintendent, has hit upon the idea 
to use, as far as feasible, the Home Department plan. 
Each girl is given a card, on which she places marks 
under the date of her absence, indicating that she studied 
the lesson for that Sunday. These cards being good for 
three months, the children can return them after 40 
absence, and be credited on the class record for the work 
done. 


Home Department 
of the Class 


<° 


In summer, when many teachers and 


Teacher and Pupil ht 


in Vacation Time PUPiIs are separated, teachers site 
easily keep in touch with their pup!’ 
during this separation, with the aid of the Home Depa!’ 
ment blanks, the pupils agreeing to study the lesson for 
half an hour during the week previous to the lesson. A 
set of questions on the lesson, not too many, sent ' 
pupils, could be answered in writing and returned to the 
teacher. Much benefit might thus be derived to teacher 
as well as to pupil, and there would also be afforded an 
Opportunity for a social letter now and then. 
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July 2, 1898 
Lesson Helps 


Lesson 3, July 17, 18908 
Elijah on Carmel 


GoLDEN TEXT : And when all the people saw it, they fell 
on their faces: and they said, The Lord, he is the God; the 
Lord, he is the God.—1 Kings 18 : 39. 


(1 Kings 18 : 30-39. . Memory verses : 36-39. ) 
Read chapters 17: 17 to 18: 46. 


REVISED VERSION- 


30 And Elijah said unto all the 
people, Come near unto me ; 
and all the people came near 
unto him. And he repaired 


COMMON VERSION 


jo And Elijah said unto all 
the people, Come near unto me. 
And all the people came near 
unto him. And he repaired the 
altar of the LORD that was the altar of the LORD that 
broken down. 31 was thrown down. And 

31 And Elijah took twelve Elijah took twelve stones, ac- 
stones, according to the number cording to the nwnber of the 
of the tribes of the sons of tribes of the Sons of Jacob, 
Jacob, unto whom the word of unto whom the word of the 
the LORD came, saying, Israel LORD came, saying, Israel 
shall be thy name : 32 shall be tly name. And with 

32 And with the stones he the stones he built an altar 
built an altar in the name of the in the name of the LorRD; 


nN 


Loxv: and he made a trench and he made a_ trench 
about the altar, as great as about the altar, as great as 
would contain two measures of would contain ' two measures 
seed. 33 of seed. And he put the 


wood in order, and cut the 
bullock in pieces, and laid it 
on the wood. And he said, 
Fill four barrels with water, 


33 And he put the wood in 
order, and cut the bullock in 
pieces, and laid Aim on the 
wood, and said, Fill four barrels 
with water, and pour // on the and pour it on the burnt 
burnt sacrifice, and on the wood. offering, and on the wood. 

34 And he said, Do it the 34 And he said, Do it the 
second time. And they did i second time; and they did 
the second time. And he said, it the second time. - And he 
Do i/ the third time. And they said, Do it the third time; 
did i/ the thifd time. and they did it the third 

35 And the water ran round g5 time. And the water ran 
about the altar ; and he filled the round about the altar; and 
trench also with water. he filled the trench also with 

36 And it came to pass at ¢he 36 water. And it came to pass 
line of the offering of the even- at the time of the offering of 
ivy sacrifice, that Elijah the the evening oblation, that 
prophet came near, and said, Elijah the prophet came 
Lorp God of Abraham, Isaac, near, and said, O LORD, the 
and of Israel, let it be known God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
this day that thou ar¢ God in and of Israel, let it be known 
Israel, and that 1 am thy'ser- this day that thou art God 
vant, and ‘hat 1 have done all in Israel, and that I am thy 
these things at thy word. servant, and that I have 

37 Hear me, O LorD, hear done all these things at thy 


me, that this people may know 37 word. Hear me, LORD, 
that-toon art the LorD. God, hear me, that this people 
and /ja¢ thou hast turned their may know that tou, Dorw, 


heart back again. art God, ? and ¢hat thou hast 

38 Then the fire of the LoRD turned their heart back 
fell, and consumed the burnt 38 again. Then the fire of the 
sacrifice, and the wood, and the LORD fell, and consumed the 
stones, and the dust, and licked burnt offering, and the wood, 
up the water that was in the and the stones, and the dust, 
trench. and licked up the water that 

39 And when all the people 39 was in the trench. And 
saw i/, they fell on their faces : when all the people Saw it, 
and they said, The LORD, he és they fell on their faces : and 
the God; the LoRD, he és the they said, Thé LorpD, he is 
God. c God ; the LURD, he is God. 


'Or, a twe-seah measure *%Or, for thou didst turn their heart back- 
ward 

For “ barrels ”’ 
a td 


occurs, 


ve) 


in verse 33 the American Revisers would substitute 
and for “ the Lorp” would substitute *‘ Jehovah” wherever it 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Pahbespienp es Events.—Elijah remained ‘‘ many days’? 

with the woman of Zarephath (1 Kings 17:15). Within 
that time he restored her son to life (17: 17-24). Meanwhile 
the lack of rain continued, and Ahab was seeking for Elijah 
Then Elijah 
returned, still acting the part of representative of an offended 
Sovereign. Instead of waitingmpon Ahab, he sent word to 
Ahab, and Ahab came to him. After a haughty interchange 
of greetings (18:17, 18), Ahab, at Elijah’s requirement, 
gathered the representatives of Israel and the prophets of 


among all the neighboring nations (18 : 10). 


Baal to Mt. Carmel, and Elijah proposed to them the test as 
t 


” 


o “the God that answereth by fire. The lesson begins at 
the point where they have failed in their part of the test, and 
Elijah is beginning in his part. 

Time.—The third calendar year, counting inclusively, after 
Elijah went to Zarephath (18 : 1); that is, the fourth from his 
going to the Cherith (Jas. 5 : 17), the middle of the year, in 
autumn, two cr three months before plowing time (1 Kings 
19 : 8, 19, etc.), about the middle of the afternoon (18 : 29). 
About the year 73 of the disruption, B. C. 910 (biblical), or 
90 (Ussher), or 859 (Assyrian). 
of the last lesson. 

Prac 


See Lesson Surroundings 


Es.—Carmel, a mountain ridge occupying the acute 
angle between the valley of the Kishon to the northeast and 
the Mediterranean to the west, and separated by lower ground 
from the main mountain ridge of Palestine. The larger part 
of Ahab’s dominion was open to view from its summits. The 
Scene of the lesson was probably near the eastern end of the 
ndge, where it rises abruptly from the lower land. Ahab had 
* drive of perhaps fourteen miles to Jezreel, 
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PARALLEL PAssAGES.—There are none, but see * Parallel 
Passages ’’ in last lesson. : 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE drought denounced on the land by Elijah had lasted 
over three years (James 5: 17; Luke 4: 25), when the 
prophet terrified Ahab by the fear, natural towards one so 
powerful with heaven, and so long protected by it, into agree- 
ing that the prophets of Baal, and of Ashera, the female 
counterpart of that god, should meet him as the solitary 
champion of Jehovah, on the sacred ground where an altar 
to Jehovah, now cast down, had stood; on the Carmel range, 
and settle by a decisive test whether he or Baal was the true 
God, Jezebel, daughter of the Tyrian high-priest king of 
Tyre, refused to allow the prophets of her father’s goddess, 
Ashera, to take part in this strange controversy ; but on the 
appointed day the prophets of Baal, to the number of four 
hundred and fifty gathered, as most think, at a hill about 
twelve miles from the sea, which, however, was visible from it. 
Ahab, doubtless with a brilliant retinue, appeared to watch 
the extraordinary scene, and found the Baal priests in their 
black robes and peaked turbans already gathered, while apart 
from them stood their foe Elijah in his ‘rough sheepskin coat 
and linen sack, his hair hanging, Nazarite fashion, over his 
shoulders, the solitary champion of the national god. Two 
bullocks had been provided, and one of these having been 
killed, with all sacrificial rites, by the Baal priest, had been 
laid on an altar raised by them from the stones around. Baal 
was the sun-god, let him send fire to burn the victim: The 
opening day found them circling round the altar in a mystic 
dance, calling loudly on the god to prove his claims by flash- 
ing down a beam to burn the offering ; but though they con- 
tinued their frenzied cries till noon, when the sun was at his 
highest splendor, and even for three hours longer, excited 
to the utmost by the jeers of Elijah, nofire descended, Then, 
at the hour of evening offering, the prophet summoned the 
crowd of spectators to him, and having built a rude altar of 
twelve stones, one for each tribe of Israel, on a spot where 
one of the many local altars to Jehovah, now thrown down 
by Jezebel, had stood (1 Kings 18: 30; 19: 10), called on 
them to dig a trench round it as broad as a _ two-peck 


measure, and drench the sacrifice of the second bullock. laid 
by him-on the altar, three times, till the very trench was filled 


with water, Then invoking his God, and pleading that he 
would show himself the true God, in contrast to Baal, the 
answer came forthwith, ‘ the fire of Jehovah ’’ falling on the 
altar, and so thoroughly consuming the sacrifice that the very 
sfones and dust were melted, and the water was licked up from 
the trench, Baal 
was clearly powerless before their own God. Falling on their 
faces in terror and worship, Ahab and the Baal priests had 
to listen to a tempest roar of voices owning Jehovah was the 
true God. What followed we all know. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Such a miracle astounded the vast crowd. 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Extramundane Forces 


ESTERDAY I came over the Cordillearos de los Andes, 
close to Aconcagua, highest mountain of the two Ameri- 
cas. The sublimity and symbolism of omnipotence and eter- 
nity are overawing to a soul humbled in the mighty presence. 
But God has made lower mountains higher with moral signifi- 
cance. Sinai, Carmel, Calvary, are far higher, and Mt. Zion 
is higher than all heavens. I! have seen some of the sublimest 
visions from such mountain-tops as the Matterhorn, Popocata- 
petl, etc., but I have been far more profoundly moved by the 
ultramundane influences that have been displayed on the 
lower heights mentioned above. 

The previous lesson has prepared. us for this. An Elijah 
who could go to Zarephath comes to be able to go to Carmel. 

Notice, 1, he seeks the aid of human hearts, —‘* Come near 
unto me.”’ 

2. He rebuilds the destroyed altar of God in the presence 
of Ahab and the priests of Baal. He reverences the appointed 
forms. 

3. He takes twelve stones. 
that the nation was divided. 
people. 

4. He is so sincere and certain that he will leave no room 


In his religion it was nothing 
God’s promises were to all the 


for a suspicion of fraud. He pours twelve jars of water on 
the sacrifice. He does not try to make things easy for God. 
5. He chooses the ¢ime set apart for the evening sacrifice. 
6. Then he calmly, without the frenzy of Baal’s priests, 
presents his brief plain prayer, and the fire falls. 
Point : Let no one stumble at fire burning water. 


Everywhere in nature the power of iower laws and forces is 
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overcome bythe power of higher departments. All Niagaras 
and Amazons are lifted from the sea and carried back in the 
upper air by the sun in defiance of gravitation. A bit of potas- 
sium thrown on ice or water sets it on fire in defiance of 
lower chemical affinities. He who made water by joining 
two inflammable airs, can disjoin the two and let them burn, 
Once believe that God is in the world,—and that he is not is 
unthinkable,—and miracles of change are as easy as miracles 
of constancy. Blessed is the man who staggers not in unbe- 
lief because a thing is too large for his understanding ! 
Mendoza, Argentina, 
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Added Points 

Gather stones, build altars, dig trenches, carry water; but 
do all ‘* in the name of the Lord,.”’ 

Do not readily surrender fellowship with God’s children, 
Elijah used twelve stones, though dealing with but ten tribes, 

Do God’s work in God’s way, at God's time, and for God’s 
glory, if God’s blessing is desired. 

What God has been to the fathers he will be to the sons, 
His past isa pledge and an index-for the present and the future. 

A water-soaked offering is as easy for God to burn as one 
kiln-diied, 

More such men as Elijah, and more such praying as his, 
would guarantee more triumphs like that at Mt. Carmel, 

Nearness to God begets power with God. 

Elijah was ‘‘of like passions with us’’ (Jas. §: 
Why not? 


17), and 


we may become of like power with him. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND he repaired the altar of the Lord that was thrown 

down (v. 30). Be glad and ready to mend the things 

of the Lord. Sin is perpetually damaging them. There is 

need of menders. Are there not places in your church or 
Sunday-school which need your mending ? 

And Elijah took twelve stones, according to the number of. « « 
the sons of Jacob... . « And with the stones he builtan altar in 
the name of the Lord (vs. 31, 32). So Elijah brought to the 
And their history was a mighty 
argument for their choice of Jehovah. Lay hold of this prin- 
Prod your scholars by all the high and 


people’s mind their history. 


ciple in your teaching. 
noble things outstanding in their country, ancestors, church, 
city. A great yesterday ought to make a shining to-day. 

And he put the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, 
and laid it on the wood (v. 33). Do not do things shabbily 
for God. Elijah arranged his sacrifice accurately according 
to the law. Let us be hungry for precision of service. There 
is many a church and Sunday-school that conducts its business 
affairs as those identified with it would be utterly ashamed to 
conduct their own business. But our service for God ought to 
be ship-shape. No touch of a careless shabbiness ought ever 
in the least to demean that. Do every- 
thing for God in the best way possible. 


Be prompt, be hearty. 


And the water ran round about the altar; and he filled the 


Do not be afraid to put God 
Elijah would pre- 
He would have 

It is a great and 


trench also with water (v. 35). 
to the proof when you are serving him. 
vent the possibility of any trick or collusion. 
the people see the flash of Jehovah's hand. 
gracious thing, when we must, to dare for God. 
Luther, Gustavus Adolphus, William Carey, John Howard, 
Adoniram Judson. 
dampening opposition of every sort was all about. 


And it came to pass at the time of the offering of the evening 


So did 


They were sure of God's fire, though 


oblation (+. 36). When yow are trying to help and persuade 
people, lay hold of every possible favoring circumstance. 
Elijah waited till the time of the evening sacrifice, and the 
time was propitious for bringing the thought of Jehovah to the 
people’s minds. In all your service for God try to have every 
thing conduce helpfully toward it, rather than distract from it, 
Posture, gesture, tones of voice, reverence, sweet orderliness, 
right surroundings of place, and music, are important here. 
Do net foolishly despise such things as these. 

O Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel (that 
is, Jacob). 
faith is the memory of what God has been and has done. 
The Psalms are full of this pleading for the present because 
of the past. When you pray, bid your faith grasp the God of 
your country, of your fathers, 
as was vouchsafed to them, 


One of the strongest helps to the prayer of 


Believe in such help for you 
A son heard his aged father 
say, ‘‘ God has been a great deal better to me than my fears.’’ 
Many a time has faith in such a God for his father quelled the 
fears of the son, 

Then the fire of the Lord fell (v. 38). Better than any one 
else, I think, George MacDonald has put this scene to spir- 
itual uses for us in an exquisite poem : 


** Lord, I have laid my heart upon thy altar, 
Buj cannot get the wood to burn ; 
It hardly flames ere it begins to falter, 
And to the dark return. 


“Old sap or night-fallen dew has damped the fuel ; 
In vain my breath would flame provoke ; 
Yet see! at every poor attempt's renewal, 
To thee ascends the smoke.’’ 


***Tis all I have,—smoke, failure, foiled endeavor, 
Coldness, and doubt, and palsied lack ; 
Such as I have, I send thee ; perfect Giver, 
Send thou thy lightning back."’ 


And be you sure God will when in faith we bring our poor best 
to him, 

Consumed... burnt offering, . . . wood, ... Stones,... 
dust,... licked up the water... . in the trench. Uow com- 
pletely God answers believing prayer! Dare utterly and jubi- 
lantly to trust such a God, 

And they said, The Lord, he is God (v¥. 39). In view of all 
God has done for us in atonement and in providence, let us 
exultantly say it too. 

Lhiladeipnta, 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


O SERVE the Lord was to go in one direction ; to serve 

Baal was to go in another direction. The people were 
trying to go in both directions at once, and a ridiculous limp- 
ing gait they made of it. Elijah has asked the question 
(v. 21), ‘* How long go ye lamely in the two directions?” 
Baal’s prophet’s have failed of proving that they ought to go 
after Baal. ‘The Lord’s prophet now proves that they ought 
to go after the Lord. 

Verse 30.—Come near: He challenges close scrutiny of 
what he is about to do.—Xepaired: Literally, ‘* healed.’’— 
The altar of the Lord: Such a prophet as Elijah doubtless 
held that Jerusalem was the one strictly proper place of sacri- 
fice for all Israel, as required in Deuteronomy 12 : §-27. But 
he also held that citizens of the northern kingdom, as long as 
it was impossible for them to meet this requirement, were in a 
measure exempt from it, and at liberty to offer sacrifices of 
certain kinds on other altars. 
of many (19 : 10, 14). Before the persecution began, Elisha 
had probably often worshiped here, resting, on his way to and 


This altar at Carmel was one 


from the place, in the Shunammite’s upper chamber (2 Kings 
4: 8-17). Later, when the persecution had abated, Elisha 
was certainly often to be found at Carmel, and people resorted 
to him there on the sabbaths and new moons (2 Kings 4 : 21- 
23, ete.).— Thrown down : 
under Ahab and Jezebel. 
Verses 31, 32.— 7welve stones ; Such rough stones as came 
to hand, following the ancient law (Exod. 20 : 24-26). In 
spite of the disruption, Elijah thinks of the twelve tribes as a 
unit.— Unto whom the word of the Lord came, etc.: A clear 
recognition of facts narrated in Genesis (Gen. 32 : 28; 35 : 
10).—And he made a trench, as it were a house of two seaks 
of seed: This translation shows the form of the statement. 
Two seahs are nearly six gallons. 


In the course of the persecutions 


Perhaps the ‘* trench”’ 
was a basin of earth, shaped like some shallow six-gallon 
vessel familiar to the writer and his earliest readers. 

Verse 33 «.—This is a complete verse in the Hebrew. The 
principal words are technical terms from the Levitical law. 
With similar instances elsewhere in the chapter, they show that 
the writer was familiar with the priestly phraseology of the 
Pentateuch, 

Verses 33 6-35.—Barrels: Jars for storage or for carrying, 
of a capacity of several gallons. The same word describes the 
meal-jar of the woman at Zarephath, the’pitchers of Gideon, 
the pitcher of Rebekah at the well, etc. Van de Velde, Stan- 
ley, and otbers, speak cf an unfailing fountain near the eastern 
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end of the Carmel ridge, whence the water could be had, even 
in this excessively dry.time.— 7he third time: Twelve jars 
full in all, again suggesting the twelve tribes.—Fi//ed the 
trench also: Soaked the contents of the altar, and accumu- 
lated as standing water in the basin. 

Verses 36, 37.—A?t the going up of the minhah: So the 
statement reads in the Hebrew. The miniah is commonly 
the fixed quantity of fine flour that was given along with each 
animal victim, It is translated in the versions ‘* meat offer- 
or ‘‘ meal offering.’’ But the word is sometimes used 
to denote whatever ‘is. offered on an altar, or to denote the 
sacrificial act (for example, Gen, 4 : 3-5; 1 Sam. 2: 17, 
29; Mal. 1: 10, etc.). It is here implied that there was a 
customary afternoon hour for the ascending of the sacrifice in 
fire from the altar, evidently the hour fixed in the Levitical 
law,—namely, the middle of the afternoon.—Ziijah the 
prophet came near: This expression is noticeably formal. 
Perhaps the implication is that he had made his preparations 
largely by the aid of others, but now proceeded to perform his 
own official part. The prophets of Baal had continued their 
prayers while Elijah’s preparations were in progress (v. 29), 
but they now desisted.— 7h%e God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Israed: Ue appeals to the history of the Lord’s relations 
with his people, as recorded in the Pentateuch.—//ear me, 
. «+ hear me; the translation should be, ‘‘ answer me.’’—/ 
being thou that hast brought their heart around backward: 
This exact though awkward rendering indicates two things. 
First, the pronoun is especially emphasized. What has hap- 
pened has been by the Lord’s ordering, and not otherwise. 
Second, the verb is not the one that properly means to turn 
around, but the one that means to go around, to make a 
circuit. The people have gone in the wrong direction, away 
from the Lord, but he’ has so led them that they are now, for 
the moment, facing in the right direction. 

Verse 38.— Zhe fire of the Lord fell: Either a miraculous 
fire, or lightning miraculously directed. Note that its energy 
is exerted from above downward; it devours first the offer- 
ing, then the wood, then the stones of the altar, then the very 
soil where the altar stood. ‘The original altar fires of the 
tabernacle and of Solomon’s temple are said to*have been 
similarly kindled (Lev. 9 : 24; 2 Chron. 7: 1). 

Verse 39.—And when: Omit the ‘* when,’’—Saw: The 
verb is singular.—Fe//: The verb is plural : ‘* And the whole 
people saw; and they fell.’’ It is not said that all the peo. 
ple fell on their faces; presumably some did not.— 7he Lord, 
he is the God: The Revised Version omits the second article, 
and thus is mechanically less correct, but truer to the mean- 
ing. rir 
jah has won his case, 


ing,’’ 


TD Ons cavlemetiow they prwevunew thetr-veraict, 


Tried by the ethics of war, no slaughter was ever more just 
or more salutary in its effects than the slaughter of Baal’s 
prophets which followed this verdict. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Sacrifice on Carmel 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HREE years of drought and famine separated Elijah’s 

first and second appearances before Ahab. He seems 
to have remained at Zarephath till their close, and then to 
have confronted Ahab as suddenly and undauntedly as at 
first. ~He commands, and Ahab obeys. The national con- 
vention at Carmel, with one man pitted against four hundred 
and fifty Baal priests, a court, and a king, with a nation for 
umpires and for the prize of the duel, is one of the scenes that 
will make men’s blood flow faster in all times. We cannot 
enter on the previous part of the narrative, nor deal with the 
wild orgies of the priests of Baal, which occupied all the long 
day from morning till the offering of the evening sacrifice. 
We have to suppose the cessation of their efforts from sheer 
exhaustion, the disappointment of the multitude, the rising 
hopes of the hidden faithful few who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, the wrath of Ahab. Then, as the sun was sinking 
towards the blue Mediterranean, and the evening shadows 
began to lengthen over the broad plain of Jezreel at the foot 
of Carmel, Elijah stands forth, and a hush of expectation runs 
through the crowds. 

1. We note his preparations. His calm assurance ot vic- 
tory, and his authoritative command to the people, are mag- 
nificent, and his quiet words contrast with the wild shrieks 
which had torn the air for long weary hours. There he 
stood, one against thousands, and not a trace of fear or hesi- 
tation is visible, nor does his pulse beat one stroke the faster, 
How many lonely champions of God’s truth have drawn in- 
spiration from that brave calmness of a settled faith! ‘ Atha- 
nasius against the world,”’ Luther at Worms, and many more, 
are his successors. Let us learn that one man, with God at 
his back, can afford to be calm end brave, whatever legions 
of enemies are embattled against him. The root of the 
truest courage is faith in God, and our faith is defective if it 
leaves us cowardly in its avowal and championship. 

Very significant of Elijah’s whole work is his repairing the 
broken altar of Jehovah on Carmel. A strange place for an 
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altar! Probably it had been erected by some of the faithiy | 
remnant after the establishment of the official religion of the 
calves, and thrown down when Jezebel brought Baal-worship 
as part of her dowry. All Elijah’s activity was directed to 1, 
storing the ancient ways. He had no new message to deliver. 
he was not a link in the chain of developing Fevelations ; he 
threw open no new windows into a dim future. He stoog 
where Moses had stood; and all that he had to say was 
** Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one God,”’ But he 
was a prophet none the less, There are ages and states of 
opinion when the truest progress consists in recalling men to 
first principles, to old-fashioned truth, which has been aban. 
doned in the race after *‘ new gods newly come up.”’ 

Elijah seems to have done all the preliminary labor with his 
own hands. He himself selected the twelve stones for his 
altar, and piled them together, The multitude could easily 
translate that into its bold meaning. Each tribe of the undi- 
vided nation was represented there, and so a courageous pro. 
test was raised, without a word spoken, against the separation 
in worship, if not also against the separation of the kingdoms, 
If the explanation of the act in verse 31 records an explana. 
tion by Elijah at the time, then the act was also a fearless 
rebuke to the so-called ‘‘ Israel’’ of the northern kingdom 
for monopolizing the name to which their separated brethren 
of Judah had an equal right. The trench, too, seems to have 
been hollowed by himself, for other hands are called in only 
after the offering was laid on the altar. One can fancy the 
stalwart prophet toiling at these tasks, while the crowd gazed 
eagerly, and Baal’s priests stood half cowed but scornful still, 
Then, with his strong hand, he hacked the bullock in pieces, 
and piled the bleeding Jumps on the top of the wood. Very 
undignified work for a prophet! But everything that God’s 
servant has to do to carry out his will is great, and, the higher 
a man is, the more is he bound to turn his hand to anything 
that will help the cause of God. 

Elijah bade others pour the water, that there might be no 
room for suspecting trickery in the drenching. Again the 
number twelve appears, whether accidentally or intentionally, 
There was a pailful for each tribe. The purpose was, of 
course, to make the miracle more striking, but it was a proof 
of Elijah’s superb faith that he should thus voluntarily accu- 
mulate difficulties. ‘What are difficulties to a man who knows 
that God is about to burn them up? Only enhancements of 
his Father’s power. We are not to make obstacles to his 
manifestation of it, but we are never to fear lest obstacles 
should obstruct what he wills to do. We are to be scrupu. 
lously careful that hostile observers chall have every nrcatre'™ 
knowing that we have ‘‘ renounced the hidden things of dé 
honesty,’’ and that there are no tricks in our work, 

2. We have next the prayer that brought down the fire. 
Observe the full title : ‘‘ Elijah the prophet,’? which marks 
the solemnity of the moment and the authority by which he 
acted. His earnestness is calm in contrast with the frenzied 
shrieks of the priests, for the prayer that is sure of answer is 
quiet.in its earnestness. Deep waters run still, Why should 
Elijah pray for what he had all along been sure would be 
done. Just because he was so sure. We know that ‘if we 
ask anything according to his will, he heareth us ;’’ and faith 
sustains itself by prayer. His prayer reflected his conscious- 
ness that he had no power to bring down the fire, and dis- 
owned in the hearing of the people any share in the miracle. 
Like the apostles in their miracles, he was careful to make 
his own subordinate placesclear. Jesus worked by his own 
power. All others have to pray before they do wonders. 

The invocation in the prayer appeals to God by his past 
deeds to the nation’s ancestors, and is in effect a plea that he 
would be to-day what he had been in the far-off time. God's 
past acts are the pledges of his present and the prophecies of 
his future ones. The remembrance of them is a plea with 
him, and an encouragement to us. 
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To-day’s commonplace |s 
as full of God as any past which gleams through the haze of 
centuries, and seems sacreder than the trivial present. The 
people’s dormant memories would be stirred, and their weak- 
ened sense of national unity with Judah quickened, by the 
prophet’s call to the ‘* God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Israel.’’ 

It is remarkable that the special request for the descent of 
the fire is not uttered. It uaderlay the whole, and so full is 
the prophet’s mind of it, that he, as it were, takes for granted 
that God knows what he desires, and so it needs no speech. 
But what he does dwell on is the consequences that woukl fol- 
low if the unspoken desire was granted, . These, too, are pleas 
with God ; for surely he can desire nothing more than that it 
should be known that he is ‘* God in Israel,’’ and, next to 
that, surely it concerns his name that he should endorse bis 
servant’s claim to be his messenger, and should not send him 
on a perilous task, and fail him when the pinch comes. If we 
are trying to do as God has bid us, we have a right to expect 
that he will back us, and not be wanting to us, going © 
Owr errands, 

3- Finally we have the answer by fire. ‘* While they #"¢ 
yet speaking, I will hear.’’ As, in a hydraulic press, pow''s 
in a little water at one end sets in motion mighty power which 
operates at the other; so here, at one end of the chain, are * 
few words of a solitary man, ringed round by foes and we#p- 
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Jess against them, and at the other a tremendous mani- 
station of divine energy. It is prayer which brings the fire 
God. It is vain to build altars, and heap fuel on them. 
saless we PTAYs they will remain cold, in spite of all the lights 
t we can apply to them, Prayer is the Christian’s fire- 
hter, and he has mo other. God’s fire does its work thor- 
paghly. How triumphantly the narrative tells the complete- 
<s of its consuming blaze ! Burnt-offering, wood, calcined 
tones, dust, evaporated water, licked up, as it were, by a 
noue of fire, —all were conquered by the leaping flame. A 
pightier than Elijah has ‘* cast fire on earth,’’ and it too has 
ansforming power, and it caa be quenched by faithlessness, 
sd-will be at our disposal if we pray for and expect it. 

No wonder that the gathered nation ‘fell on their faces,’’ 
then, starting to their feet, rang out the irrepressible cry, 
“The Lord, he is God.’’ For the moment the wicked work 
of Jezebel seemed swept away as bya flood. But the reli- 
sous apostasy of a nation is not to be brought back by such 
holesale emotional methods, and the subsequent history 
shows how shallow and transient the impression was. The 
food soon foamed itself away, and Elijah’s greatest moment 
and God’s strongest appeal through him were vain to stay 
the mad sin of rejecting him and preferring Jezebel’s Baal. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class : 
By Proféssor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


1 Kings 18. 
I]. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The last study drew our attention to the religious crisis 
which demanded an Elijah to meet it successfully. The 
laxity of Ahab or the ascendancy of Queen Jezebel had en- 
abled her, not merely to worship after her ancestral methods, 
but to begin an aggressive campaign with the purpose: of for- 
cing Baal worship upon the people of Israel, Apparently the 
people as a whole did not offer much resistance. The prophets 
were frightened into silence, or put to death, or driven away. 
Suddenly Elijah appeared before King Ahab, announced a 
drought as a token of divine displeasure, and disappeared. 

After three years, the divine conviction came to him that 
the drought bas. accomplished its. purpose in impressing the 
minds of people and king, and that the time was at hand fora 
demonstration against Baalism, 

Read over the eighteenth chapter as the record of this 
striking occurrence, noting its powerfully dramatic character, 
its portrait of the majestic, confident, and calm ambassador 
of Jehovah, and the completeness of the test. 

Reread the chapter, noting in detail (1) the soreness of the 
famine (vs. 3-6) ; (2) the courage needed by the prophet to face 
the king ; (3) the source of Elijah’s confidence (v. 15); (4) 
his request to King Ahab; (5) the great assembly on Mt. 
Carmel ; (6) Elijah’s fairness in giving every natural advan- 
lage to his opponents ; (7) his ridicule of their god (v. 27) ; 
(8) his retention of the old symbolism for the nation (v. 31), 
although he was dealing with only a portion of it; (9) the 
seven rhythmic lines of Elijah’s prayer (vs. 36, 37); (10) the 
bloody ending of the ordeal. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, address the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, The success of the work is not dependent on the purchase 
any books whatever; they are te be regarded as an aid highly recom- 
mended to those who are able to consult them.] 

The reference in Kent, ‘‘ Divided Kingdom ”’ (pp. 52, 53), 
to this event is meager. The narratives by Farrar, ‘‘ First 
Kings’ (pp. 377-403), or by Stanley (pp. 255-261), or by 
Milligan (pp. 42-79), are all that any one will need. The 
latter dwells upon the instructive lessons of this experience. 
Maurice, ‘Prophets and Kings ”’ (pp. 134-137), is sugges- 
we. The description of Carmel by Smith, ‘* Historical 
Geography ”? (Pp. 337-341), or by Stanley in ‘Sinai and 
Palestine ”” (pp. 420-424), is well worth reading. 


Il, QUESTIONS FOR STuDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 
Mm this issue of The Sanday School Times.] 

a Elijah’s Reappearance. 1.) Show why it required 
fonsiderable courage on the part of the prophet to show him- 
self to the king. (2.) Does verse 1 state the whole purpose 
of the reappearance? Was the test an afterthought ? 

2. Elijah and King Ahab. (3.) Was Ahab trying to brow- 
beat Elijah, or was he sincere in calling him a ‘‘troubler’’ 
of Israel? How did the prophet reply? (4.) Why did he 
Feld to such a stern demand as that of Elijah ? 

Mt. Carmel, (§.) Smith calls it a ‘symbol and a 
Stuary ’’ to northern Israelites. How was this? 

_* lijak’s Appeal to the People, (6.) What characteristic 

acl's God did Elijah mean to emphasize by his question 
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to the people ? (v. 21.) Were the people silent from a sense 
of guilt or a sense of awe? 

5. The Great Contest. (7.) What were the conditions men- 
tioned by Elijah? Were they fair? [McLaren: 9 1.] (8.) 
How did the votaries of Baal attempt to gain an amswer by 
fire? (9.) Contrast the quiet confidence, thoughtful symbol- 
ism, and earnestness of Elijah [Hoyt: v. 35. Critical Notes; 
v. 31. McLaren: 9 1, 3). 

6. The Threefold Conclusion. (10.) Notice the passionate 
retribution, the refreshing rain, and the mark of honor paid 
by the modest prophet to the supposedly repentant king. 


IV. Some LEapING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 
A forcible impression is given, by this incident, of the 
characteristics of the prophet. How would we sum them up? 
* To the Apostle James (Jas. 5 : 17, 18) the most striking les- 
son was in reference to the power of prayer. What were the 
elements of power in Elijah’s prayers ? 
Does this narrative support the statement that Elijah ‘‘ was 
of like passions with us ’’ ? ; 
How often, in history, it has been proven that God meets 
the crises of this.world as they come, through his own mes- 
sengers ! 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Four Hundred and Fifty against One 


T.IS fascinating to note the connection in Scripture 
between men, mountains, and events. See: 
Noah, deliverance. Sinai, Moses, Jaw. 
death. Gilboa, Saul, defeat. 
Carmel, Elijah, victory. To-day we are in the latterof these 
mountains, The three years of drought have wellnigh ruined 
the land. Now Elijah sends out 
A challenge, to the priests of Baal, to come to Mt. Car- 
mel and prove whether their god or his has true power over 
nature. They accept this, with the result that on Mt. Car- 
mel there is assembled a vast throng of priests and people. 
Picture it to yourself. In the midst, an altar. Around it the 
four hundred and fifty priests of Baal, dancing, shrieking, 
calling on their god Hours pass, It is noon, Still they 


continue their frenzied dance, and now cut themselves with 
hinivesy «7l «he bland euchac aut Rast 2) “be. ctlews.. «bre 


heavens. The people stand by wondering and perplexed. 
Ahab is there, angry. Again hours pass, till the time of the 
offering of the evening sacrifice. All this time Elijah, stern, 
contemptuous, confident, stands viewing the whole farce. 
Thgjr part of the contest is over. They have failed. Now it is 
his turn, They fall back. He comes to the front. The altar 
of God is repaired. ‘The sacrifice is prepared. All is silent 
He stands, and begins 


Ararat, 
Nebo, Aaron, 
Olivet, Jesus, ascension. 


as death, with an awful expectancy. 
his short prayer. Then, as he closes, the fire falls, and in an 
instant the contest is decided in favor of the God whom he 
has worshiped. ‘The cowardly people who weuld not take a 
stand on the side of the God of their fathers now at once 
fall on their faces, and cry, ‘* Jehovah, he is the God.”’ 

What a contrast this lesson presents ! A minority of one, 
against a majority of four hundred and fifty, to say nothing of 
Ahab, Jezebel, and the people. Yet that minority came off 
victorious. Why was this? Simply because God was on the 
side of that minority. When stall we learn that God and one 
m4n always constitute a majority, in the long run? True, 
Elijah had to wait for years to be on the side of victory. But 
it came at last. And so, in these days, we may have to be 
content to be in the minority for years. Lut the only thing 
about which we should concern ourselves, is that we are on 
God’s sidé. Then, however great the minority at present, 
the day will come when we shall be on the winning side, 
and one of the new and permanent majority. Time was 
(and, in some parts of the world, still is) when woman had 
no rights, and those who maintained that she had were in 
an awful minority. Yet to-day she stands largely emanci- 
pated. Time now is when the advocates of no license are 
in a minority, and are in many lands looked at as fanatics, 
Sut they may well stand undismayed, for they have God on 
their side, and the day will come when they will, like Elijah, 
be on the winning side. Time now is when the advocates 
of peace are discredited. But time will come, when men 
will wonder that their forefathers ever were so utterly foolish 
as to make war, and not decide their differences by the use of 
reason, rather than by killing each other. 
learned by the story of the contest on Mt. Carmel, if only 
we read it aright. * Do you want to be on the winning side? 
Then be more anxious to be with God than to be with a 
majority. 


All this may be 


“For right is right, 
Since God is Ged, 
And right the day must win. 
«, To doubt would be disloyalty, 
fo falter would be sin.” 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


p°* what sin were the people of Israel punished by having 

famine sent upon them? How long did the famine 
last? In the Epistle of James we read, ‘It rained not on the 
earth for three years and six months,”’ 

Elijah before Ahab,—After the long famine, the Lord said 
to Elijah, ‘* Go, shew thyself unto Ahab; and I will send rain 
upon the earth.’’ When they met, Ahab said to Elijah, ‘Is 
it thou, thou troubler of Israel?’’ Elijah told the king that 
he was the one who had troubled Israel: ‘‘ Thou, and thy 
father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the commandments of 
the Lord.’’ Elijah had a plan to gather all the people to- 
gether, and ask them to decide which they would choose to 
serve, the true God or Baal, the idol god whom Ahab and 
Jezebel, his wicked queen, worshiped. 

On Mt. Carmel.—On the map, on the western coast, you 
may see a high mountain, which overlooks the Mediterranean 
Sea and all the country around, It was not a bald, bare 
rock, but green and fruitful in many places. High on the . 
mountain was a long, level ridge, where crowds of people 
might gather, and see and hear. Even from Ahab’s palace 
at Jezreel, miles away, a light on the mountain could be seen, 
Elijah told Ahab to gather all the people of Israel on Mt. Car- 
mel, and also the prophets of Baal, There were four hundred 
and fifty of them, and four hundred priests of the goddess 
Asherah, who were fed at Queen Jezebel’s table. It does not 
seem that the four hundred came at Ahab’s call; but the 
priests of Baal were there, no doubt dressed in the “* vest- 
ments ’’ they wore in their idol worship. Elijah asked a 
solemn question of the great crowd: ‘* How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If the Lord”be God, follow him: but 
if Baal, then follow him.’’ There was no reply. 

Offering to Baal.—E\ijah called for a sacrifice to the hea- 
then god, to be offered by the four hundred and fifty priests. 
They were to lay on their altar a bullock cut in pieces, laid on 
the wood, but no fire under it. In the same way Elijah was 
to make an offering to the Lord. The priests were to call cn 
Baal, and Elijah to call on his God. The people agreed: ‘‘ It 
is well spoken;’’ for Elijah had said, ‘‘ The God that an- 
swereth by fire, let him be God.”’ 

Until Noon.—The priests laid their offering upon the wood 
on the altar, and began in the morning eelling aud repeaung 
“© Baal, hear us!’’ No voice came in answer. From 
morning until noon they called in vain. The hot midday sum 
chane«pon them, ‘They believed Baal to be the god of the 
sun, Why, then, could he not, in the heat of noon, kindle a 
flame on the altar? Elijah taunted them with mocking words. 
** Cry aloud,”’ he said, ‘‘ for he is a god!’’ How ridiculous 
he made it all seem when he said of the one they claimed as 
god, ‘* He is musing, or he is gone aside, or he is in a jour- 
ney, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked’’! 
They leaped about the altar, and cut themselves with’ knives 
and lances till the blood gushed out, and yet ‘‘ there was 
neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded.’’ 

The Evening Sacrifice.—At three o'clock, the hour for the 
evening offering in the temple, Elijah called the people to 
come near him. There was a broken-down altar there, 
Elijah took twelve stones and repaired it. Then he dug a 
trench all around the base of the altar. He put the wood in 
order, piled it on the stones, cut the bullock in pieces, laying 
them on the wood. Then he bade his helpers fill four barrels 
with water, and pour it over the sacrifice and the wood, 
They did so three times, until the water flowed over and filled 
the trench. Does it seem as if wet wood would be likely to 
burn quickly ? Would water help the sacrifice to be on fire? 
When brooks and streams were dry, after those years with no 
rain, where did they find water on the mountain? It is said 


that there is proof of an unfailing spring in the rocks close by, 


proof in the snails that have been found there, which could 
not have lived unless a constant spring had kept the rocky 
crevices moist. 

Elijah’s Prayer.—Look in the thirty-sixth and thirty- 
seventh verses cf our lesson, and find the words the prophet 
spoke in prayer. He did not ask to be heard for his own 
sake, but that the people might know the true God, and that 
‘* The fire of the 
It burned with heat that ‘‘consumed the burnt 


all was done at his word and for his glory. 
Lord fell.”’ 
sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and 
The awe- 
stricken people fell on their faces. Then they shouted, ‘* The 
Lord, he is God ; the Lord, he is God.”’ 

The Prophets of Baal.—How many were there? They 
were punished. 


licked up the water that was in the trench.’’ 


slijah told the people to seize them, that not 
one should escape. They were rusked down the monuntzin, 
side by the excited people, to the stony bed of the brook 
Kishon, and there they were slain. It was a day of uiumph 
for Elijah in the name of the Lord, a proof of the Lord’s 
power, of his answering prayer, of his justice in punishing the 
guilty, of his love and care for those who obey him. Could 
the people longer halt between two opinions ? 

Ahab and Elijah.—Ahab went to his palace at Jezreel to 
eat and drink. Elijah went to the mountain top to pray; for 


James tells us of Elijah, ‘*he prayed again; and the heaven 
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gave rain.’’ On Carmel’s top he ‘* bowed himself down upon 
the earth, and put his face between his knees.’’ 
servant to look far off toward the sea. Seven times he did so, 
and at last a little cloud was in sight. Elijah sent word to 
Ahab to hasten away, lest the mountain roads should be 
flooded with rain. The sky was black with heavy clouds 
swept by a strong wind, and soon there was a great rain. 
Ahab rode with haste, while the prophet ran swiftly before 
the king’s chariot to the entrance of Jezreel. 


He sent his 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE introduction of a new Bible character in the primary 
The children 
must be interested in this stranger before they can be brought 


class is the introduction of a ‘‘ stranger.’’ 


to admire him, and they must learn to admire him before they 
will care to imitate him ; and their imitation of him will count 
for nothing unless the teacher can so arrange the lesson that 
the qualities worthy of imitation are conspicuously brought 
out. After all, imitation is not the end in view; we aim 
rather that the children shall absorb and appropriate the 
Christ-like qualities found in all our Bible heroes. 

Last Sunday we spent the lesson hour in getting acquainted 
with Elijah. 
familiar. 


The name, repeated so many times, is growing 
The dramatic scene described last Sunday is still 
fresh in mind, ‘The keener the children’s interest, the more 
critical will they be, in this review, of any slight variation from 
the teacher’s original way of relating it. 
Primary teachers are usually good singers. 
mary teacher who possesses a voice practice selections from 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio of Elijah, and sing bits here and there 
to the children, as these selections fit into the lesson story. 


Let the pri- 


Do not stand before the class with the concert ‘‘ pose,’’ but 
sit among the children, and give them a line or more at a time 
For 
instance, the alto solo, ‘*O rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 
him,’’ will be effective used at the point where Elijah waits 
silently all the long day, watching the movements of the fran- 
tic priests of Baal. 


of these ‘‘ glorious words set to most beautiful music.’’ 


The very best in art, music, and litera- 
ture, Is wUuE tue geed for the primary class; and, whenever 
we have opportunity to give them the best, and a combination 
of the best, as to-day, we stretch a point, and become quite 
unconventional to do it. 

We might find a thought for application in the tenor solo, 
**Thus saith our God, If with all your hearts ye truly seek 
me, ye shall ever surely find me.’’ This, with ‘* He, watch- 
ing over Israel, slumbers not, nor sleeps.’’ 


Lesson Story Simplified 

Elijah had said, as God commanded, ‘‘ There shall not be 
rain these years, but according to my word.’’ This, the pun- 
The cattle were hungry and thirsty. 
King Ahab said to Obadiah, ‘*‘ Go unto all the brooks to find 
grass that the horses and mules may be saved alive.’’ Oba- 
diah, in his search, met Elijah, who said to him, ‘* Say to the 
king, Behold Elijah is here.’’ Obadiah, who had hidden the 
prophets in a safe place, fed and cared for them, was afraid 
of the king. Elijah was afraid of nothing. Quote verses 
15 and 16. Ahab said to Elijah, ** Art thou he that troubleth 
my people?’’ Elijah answered, ‘‘I have not troubled thy 
people, but thou, .. 


ishment for idolatry. 


. in that ye have forsaken the command- 
ments of the Lord, and . . . followed Baal.’’ 

Ahab, as Elijah ordered, had gathered all the people into a 
mountain to hold there a large out-of-door meeting. 

Mt. Carmel, or, ‘‘ The Garden of God,”’ is as beautiful to- 
day as in that time long ago when Elijah stood alone, saying, 
**T only, remain a prophet of the Lord; but Baal’s prophets 
are four hundred and fifty men.’’ It is quite possible that the 
Lord will let us visit Mt. Carmel at some time,—who knows ? 
We shall gather there flowers of all colors, pick up curiously 
shaped stones, dnd see trees with leaves which will look 
We shall be told that this moun- 
tain is now named for the prophet Elijah, who stood there 


strangely beautiful to us. 
long ago, ‘‘ alone against the world,’’ saying to the people, 
** If the Lord is God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow 
him.”’ 

Men who worshiped our God in that' time long ago used an 
Altars 
were built like this (showing picture), so that priests could 
burn spicy perfumes, etc. ; and the people, while watching the 
smoke rise to the clouds, would feel that their prayers were 
floating up to God in heaven. 


altar for their prayers at all their public meetings. 


Without these spices, altars, 
etc., they could not feel sure about their prayers. 

God our Father asked them to give him their best worship, 
as he asks his children to-day, and this was the best they knew. 

Elijah said to all these people, ‘* How long are ye in choos- 
ing bétween your idols and the true God ?’’ Now their idol 
Baal was the ‘‘sun god,’’ the ‘‘ god of fire.’’ Elijah” was 
about to challenge this god of fire to perform with fire a 
mighty act before all the people. 

** Come near unto me,”’ said Elijah. 
came 


‘* And all the people 


near unto him.’ ‘‘And he mended [repaired] the 
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altar . . . that was broken.’” ‘Let them [the heathen] 
choose one offering [bullock] for themselves, and. cut it in 
pieces, and lay it on the wood, and put no fire under: I will 
lay the other offering on wood, and put no fire under.... 
Call ye on Baal, and 1 will call on the Lord: and the God 
that answereth by fire, let him be God.”’ 

All day long until evening the heathen cried and prayed 
their heathen prayers to their god of fire. ‘* Baal, hear us! 
Baal, hear us ! ’’ cried the priests; and he, Baal, only a make- 
believe, was worse than useless, 
god is asleep,’’ said Elijah, 


** Cry aloud, for your sun- 


Elijah waited in silence, watching until evening; then 
Elijah made a trench around the altar. ‘‘ He said, * Fill 
four barrels with water, and pour it on the offering [sacrifice], 
and on the wood.’’ Again and again they did this, until the 
trenches were full of water. ‘‘The God that answereth by, 
fire, let him be God,’’ said Elijah. 

Elijah looked up into heaven, praying, ** Let it be known 
this day that thou art God. ... And that I have done all these 
things at thy word. Heap me, Jehovah, hear me, that this 
people may know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again.’’ 

Lightning streamed down and burned the offering, and all 
the people fell on their faces, crying, ** The Lord, he is God !” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


A” the teachers to go over the whole story, as contained 
in the Lesson Committee’s larger lesson, that the school 
may be prepared to answer your questions in the lesson review. 
Have on the board two small altars, one inscribed ‘‘ To 
Baal,’’ the other ‘‘ To the Lord.’’ Leave room in center. 
(If you cannot letter rapidly, have central altar covered by 
strips of black tissue-paper, and remove as reached. ) 

Name of the prophet in to-day’s lesson? The wicked 
king? The queen? The mountain? (Review the story 
briefly, in simple questions, down to the end of the lesson.) 

Now here are the to altars between which the people were 
to choose. And so are we called to choose to-day: A few 
people, some of them boys and girls, are out and out for the 
Lord, and stand over here. Some are out and out for Baal, 
the god of this world. They ate making their eternal choice. 
They hear this Jesson, and still they are for Baal. 

But the great multitude, nowadays, think ‘they are all right 
on both sides. They have built a third altar (draw roughly), 
and have dedicated themselves fo the Lord and—let us see 
what else. 

Some are for the Lord and dusiness. They are Christians, 
and serve the Lord, provided the service does not hinder them 
in their daily Work. That would never do. -Others—some 
young people I know—are for the Lord and amusement. 
Christians,—oh, yes! provided they do not have to give up— 
what ? 


Some Christians honestly think they are serving God wholly, 


and putting him first of all ; but their affection for some worldly 


friend or dear one draws them little by little away. What did 
Yes, father, mother, the dearest on earth, //e 
itself, must be second to the loving claim of our Lord. 
(Erase the four last words, except initials.) The reason 
why no fire is on your altar is that you are trying to worship 


the Lord and Baal. Choose one or the other. 


Jesus say ? 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—How did Elijah warn Ahab? How did God 
preserve Elijah at the Cherith? Why was he obliged 
to remove? How was he cared for at Zarephath ? 

2. Berore Anas (1 Kings 18: 1-20).—How long did the 
famine last? Why did God wait so long before sending rain ? 
What bold deed did.God require of Elijah? How did Ahab 
receive him? Who was the real troubler of the nation ? 
How ? ad 

3. At CARMEL (1 Kings 18: 21-29).—Where is Mt. Car- 


mel? Why were the people gathered there? What decision 
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€ 
did Elijah bid them make? What contest did he Propose > 
What efforts were made by the. priests of Baal? With what 
result ? 

4. THE TeEsT (vs. 30-35).—How came the altar to be 
broken down? (1 Kings 19: 10.) Why did Elijah use this 
altar? Why, though the nation was divided, did he take 
twelve stones? Why did Elijah refer to the name ‘ [sragi» 
at this time ?, (Gen. 32: 28.) Whatin verse 32 shows Elij 
attitude in this contest? How large were the * two meas. 
ures ’’? Why was the water poured on the wood? Whencg 
came it, in that season of drought? What were the « 
rels ’’ ? 

§. THe Vicrory (vs. 36-38).—When was the time of ah. 
evening sacrifice? . Why did Elijah choose that time? Why 
was Elijah’s prayer designed to teach the people? How did 
Elijah gain so great power in prayer? How was it mad. 
certain that this was a miracle ? 

6. THE VERDICT (vs. 39, 40).— Why did the people fall on 
their faces? 


ah’s 


bar. 


How was their cry connected with Elijah’s 
name? How many prophets of Baal were there? Why was 
it best to kill them? How did the rain come? How did 
Elijah do honor to Ahab? What lessons for your own life do 


you draw from this deed of Elijah’s ? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Where were the people gathered together? 2. 
whom did Elijah bid them choose? 3. 
to be done to the sacrifice? 4. 
succeed? 5, 
miracle could set fire to the sacrifice ? 
with Elijah’s sacrifice ? 
come? (Golden Text.) 


Between 
As a sign, what was 
How did the priests of Baal 
How did Elijah make it certain that only 
6. What did God do 
7. To what conclusion did the people 


Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 103r Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa} 

1, Of what was Elijah trying to convince the people? 2, 
What had Baal’s prophets failed to do? 3. What caused the 
people to turn to Elijah’s God ?~ 4. How may we lead people 
to God? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


*€ A ND ue [ELiyAn] REPAIRED THE ALTAR OF THE LORD 

THAT WAS THROWN Down.’’—The Oriental delights 
in striking contrasts and vivid coloring. On a ruined altar 
of the Lord the prophet would assert the divine power. To 
this day, Muhammadan, Druze, and Christian alike, in Bible 
lands, seek to reassert. and bring back great issues in sacred 
localities, and inspiration for heroic deeds is often caught 
And even 
antagonistic and irreconcilable religions resort in succession 
the same consecrated spots. 


beside some crumbling we/y, or ruined shrine. 


The great mosk at Damascus is 
a mere réconstruction of a Christian cathedral, which stood 
on the site of a splendid Grecian temple, from the material of 
which it was constructed ; and the Grecian temple stood, in 
all probability, on the site of an older pagan shrine. And now 
the Christians, gathering vital strength from the Word of God, 
are looking forward to the time when, on the confusion ol 
Islam, they shall restore their sacred edifice. 

As we stand by the El-Mubhrakah, on the spot where Elijah, 
according to local tradition, offered the sacrifice, a panorama 
extends before us which could not be surpassed in sacred of 
historic interest, in grandeur of sweep, or in picturesque rr 
tail. 


southeasterly direction towards the mountains of Samaria and 


Carmel, ‘‘ the vineyard of the Lord,’’ stretches im 4 


the home of Jezebei. The park-like mountain provided all 
wood needed for sacrifice, and a perennial spring supplied 
water. 

The coasts of Tyre and Sidon and the narrow strip of Phe- 
nicia, from which the queen and her courtiers and priests had 
brought the infection of idolatry to Israel, stretched along the 
coast below ; and far away to the northeast, ov ertopping inter- 
vening mountain ranges, stands Hermon, on whose lofty brow 
Elijah and Moses were to hold converse with the transfigured 
Lord. 
neglected and ruined altar, the true God was vindicated in 
the face of established idolatry. 


‘AND THEY SAID, THE Lorp HE Is Gop; THE LorD HI 
name 


In such a scene, by the re-erected fragments ©! ® 


1s Gop.’’—These words bear a special relatiun to the 
Elijah, which signifies ‘* God is Jehovah,’ or, ‘* My God is Je- 
hovah,”’ or, ‘* Whose God is Jehovah.”’ — 
coining names descriptive of some leading feature, attribute, 
A man witha 


} 
The people are a! 


or act, of the person to whom they are applied. 

large nose is called ‘‘ The father of a nose ;”’ 
** The father of two eyes ;’’ a good horseman, 
of riding.’ Men who distinguish themselves 3s — 
statesmen, as warriors, are known in the folk-lore of the ps 
ple by names which are significates. And the custom bes in- 
venting descriptive names becomes a habit with even foreigners 
living among Semites. When i lived in Damascus I had @ 


a good shot, 
‘* The father 
as 


O- 
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andiord called Mousa (Moses), whose leading feature was his 
pose, and my children stamped him with the sobriquet ‘* Mo- 


gambique,’’—an apt combination of name and feature, 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: The Erring People Reclaimed. 
Analysis 


I. THE PEOPLE ASSEMBLED. 


3. The call (30 a). 


The prophet (30 a). 
4 : 4. The response (30 4). 


2 The people (30 a). 
Il. THE PREPARATION MADE, 


1. The altar repaired (30 ¢). 5. The wood arranged (33 a). 

2. The symbolic stones (31). 6. The bullock placed (33 4). 

; The Deity honored (92 a). 7. The water poured (33 ¢, 34). 
The trench made (32 4). The thorough saturation (35). 


III. THE CONSUMMATION REACHED. 


4. The great requests (36 d, 37). 
2 The solemn approach (36 4). ; The overwhelming demon- 
3 The reverent address (36¢). stration (38). 

The superb confession (39). 


1 The sacred hour (36 a). 





Daily Home Readiags 


M.—1 Kings 18 : 17-29. The challenge. 
T.—1 Kings 18 ; 30-39. Elijah on Carmel. 
W.—1 Kings 18 ;: 40-46. © The little cloud. 
T.—Deut. 30: 10-20. A solemn covenant. 
F.—Josh. 24: 14-24. Decide now. 
S.—2 Tim. 1: 6-13. Hold fast. 
S.—Rev. 3: 7-13. Reward of faithfulness. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Third Quarter, 1898 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful 
Nation, , 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: For all this they sinned 


still, and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32, 





"2" Tessén Calendar 
1. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided, . >... . «+». 1 Kings 19: 16-25 
2. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet . . 1 Kings t7: 1-16 
3. July 17.-Elijah on Carmel ......... 1 Kings 18: 30-39 
4. July 24.—Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement 7 ..... 1 Kings 19: 1-16 


5. July 31.—Naboth’s Vineyard. . .... +...» «+ % Kings an: 4-16 
6. August 7.—Elijah’s Spiriton Elisha. ........ 2 Kings 2: 6-15 
7. August 14.—The Shunammite’sSon ........ 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
8. August 21.—Naaman Healed. ......++25% 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
g. August 28.—Elisha at Dothan .......+e++6-:5 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 
10. September 4.—The Death of Elisha. ....... 2 Kings 13: 14-25 
11. September 11.—Sinful Indulgence. . ......2.-++:-. Amos 6: 1-8 
12. September 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes... . . 2 Kings 17: 9-18 


13. September 25.—Review, 


He Look Ahead 


International Lessons for 1900 


Studies in the Life of Jesus 


Note.—The committee, selection of parallel and related passages, 
have aimed to include in the a the records of Christ’s life as they are 
given in the four Gospels. It is expected that these passages will be con- 
sidered by writers of lesson- helps in connection with those selected to be 
printed, 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January 7. 
1. The Birth of Jesus. Luke 2: 1-16. (Read Lukex; Matt.1; Jobn 
i 1-18.) Memory verses : 8-11. 


Golden Text: “Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his 
People from their sins.— Matt. 1 : 21. 


January 14. 
ue The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem. Luke 2 : 41-52. (Read 
fart 2; Luke 2: 1-38.) Memory verses : 49-52 
Golden Text; And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
With God and man.—Luke 2 : 52. 


January 21. 


3. The Preaching of John the Bagtict. Luke 3: 1-17. (May be 
used as a Temperance Lesson.) (Read Mal. 3: 1-7 and 4:1-6.) Mem- 
-6. 


Ory verses 


3 
Golden Text: Prepare ye the way of the Lord.—Luke 3 : 4. 


January 28. 

cf The Ty and Temptation of Jesus. Matt. 3 : 13 to 4: 
mpare Lu 21, 22, with 4: 1-13.) Memory verses: 3 : 16, 

M Galt Text; This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
4 > 17. 

February 4. 
- The First Disciples of Jesus. John x : 35-46. (Read John: 
"e 5! emory verses 


‘den Text: They followed Jesus.—John 1 : 37. 


February 11 
— 4 seus and Nicodemus. John 3: 1-18. (Read John 2.) Memory 
417 
ol ten fext: Fur God so loved the world, that he gave his ony be - 
"Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 


*verlasting life.—John 3 : 36. 
February 18. 
™ Jesus at Jacob's Well. John 4 : 5-26. (Read John 3: 22 to 


Ei Memory verses : ‘eouks 
clden Text: Godisa$ : and they that worship him must worship 


@ spirit and in truth. — oy 4: 24. 
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February 2s. 

8. Jesus Rejected at Nazareth. Luke 4 : 16-30. (Read Matt. 
4: 13-16; Mark 1: 14,15; John 4 : 46-54.) Memory verses: 17-1 

Golden Text; He came unto his own, and his own yocsived him not. 
—John 1: 11, 

March 4. 

9. Jesus Healing in ane. Mark 1 : 21-34. (Read Luke 
5: 1-11.) Memory verses: 32~- 

Golden Text; And he healed ‘ many that were sick.—Mark 1 2 34. 


March 11. 
to. The Paraty die Healed. Mark 2:1-12. (Read Matt. 4: 23-25; 
Mark 1 : 35-45.) Memory verses: 9-12. 
Golden ext: The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins. 
—Mark 2 : 10, 
March 18 
at. Jesus at Matthew's House. Mark 2 : 13-22. 
9 ou ) Memory verses: 15-17. 
vlden Text; He said unto him, Follow me.—Luke 5 : 27 


(Compare Matt. 


March 25. 
12. Review. 
Goldea Text: The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.— Mark 10 : 45. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 1. 

1. The Beatitudes. Matt.4:25to5:12. (Read Matt.5:1 to6: 18, 
Compare Luke 6 : iT 6. SMentery verses : 3-9. 

Golden Text; Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
—Matt. 5 : 8. 

April 8. 

2. Precepts and Promises. Matt. 7 : 1-14. a ae Matt. 6 : 19 to 
7: 29. Compare Luke 6 : 37-49.) Memory verses: 7, 8 14. 

Golden Text: Whatsoever - would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.—Matt. 7: 


April 15. 
The Sicoatiies of Jairus Raised. Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43. (Read 
1ork 5: 25-34) Memory verses: 39-42 
Golden Text: Be not afraid, only believe.—Mark at 
Or, Easter Lesson. Matt. 28: 1-15. Memory verses : ~~ 
_ Golden Text: He is risen, as he said.—Matt. 28 : 6. 


April 22. 
4. The Conturten? . Servant fiestas. Luke 7: 1-10. (and Matt. 
9: 27-34; Mark 2: 23to 3:19; John 5. Memory verses : 


o 
Golden Text: Li easa father pitt his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.—Psa. 103 : 


Agri 29. 
5. Jesus and John the Baptist. Luke 7 : 18-28. 
7: 11-35.) Memory verses: 22, 
Golden Text: He hath done ‘all things well.—Mark 7 : 37. 
May 6. 
6. Jesus Warning and Inviting. Matt. 11 : 20-30. (Read Isaiah 
23-) Memory verses : 28-30. 


Golden Text: Come ones me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.—Matt. 11 : 2 


(Read Luke 


May 13. 4 
m Remy ys at the ee, -saynnes Luke 7: 36-s0. (Read Matt 
Memory verses : 


Gold “4 Mest: Thy faith hath wed thee.—Luke 7 : 50. 
May 20. 
8. Parente of he Sower. Matt. 13: 1-8, 18-23. (Read Matt. 12: 
. 22 to 13: Luke 8: 1-3.) Memory verses: 22, 23 
Golden "Text: The seed is the word of God. mabe 8: 
May 27. 
SY Parables of the on Matt. 13 : 24-33. (Read Matt. 
53; Mark 4: 21-2 femory verses*: 31, 33. 
Gotien’ leat? {ise i? is Wie Wore. Twat. 75 ~~ 58. 


June 3. 

10. The Twelve Sent Forth. Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 8. 
as a lesson for Pentecost.) (Read Matt. 9:35 to 11:1; 
5:21.) Memory verses: 9g : 36-38. 

Golden Text: It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.—Matt. 10 : 20. 

* 


May be used 
fark 4: 35 to 


June ro. 

1. Death of John the Baptist. Mark 6: 14-29. (May be used asa 
Temperance sm (Read Dan. 5. Compare Matt. 14: 1-12.) Mem- 
ory verses; 21- 

Golden Te re * Be not a with wine, wherein is excess ; but be filled 
with the Spirit.—Eph. 5 : 


June 17. 


12. The Feeding of Five Thousand. John 6: 5-14. (Compare 
Matt. 14: 13-21; Mark 6 : 30-44; > ' : 10-17.) Memory verses: 9-12. 
Golden Text: Give us this day our daily bread.—Matt. 6 : 11 


June 24. 
Revie 
Golden Te- a: Thy kingdom come.—Matt. 6 : 10. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


July x. 
1. Jesus Walking on the Sea. Matt. 14 : 22-33. 
6 : 45-56; John 6: 15-21.) Memory verses: 25, 27. 
Golden Text: Of a truth thou art the Son of God.—Mazt. 14: 33. 


July 8 


2. Jesus the Bread of Life. John 6: 22-40. (Read John 6 : 22-71.) 


Memory verses: 35-37. 
Golden Text: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. —John 6 : 35. 


July ts. 
3. The Gentile Woman's Faith. 


7 : 1-23.) Memory verses: 27-30 
Golden Text: Lord, help me.—Matt. 15 : 25. 


July 22. 


Mark 7 : 24-30. 


4- Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke. Matt. 16 : 13-26. 


(Read Mark 7 : 31 to 8 : 30.) Memory verses: 2,-26. 


Golden Text: Vf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 


take up his cross, and follow me.— Matt. 16 : 24. 


July 29. 


. The Transfiguration. Luke 9 : 28-36. (Compare Matt. 17 : 1-13. 


5 
Read Mark 8 : 31 tog: 29.) Memory verses: 33-35. 
Golden Text: This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Luke 9: 35- 


August s. 


6. Jesus and the Children. Matt. 18: 1-14. (Read Matt. 17 : 22-27. 


Compare Mark o: 53 -so.) Memory verses: 12-14. 
Goiden Text : 
them not ; for of a is the kingdom of God.—Mark 10 : 14. 


August 12. 


7. The Forgiving Spirit. Matt. 18 : 21-35. (Read Matt. 18: 15-35.) cessors in our day. 


Memory verses: 21, 22. 
Golden Text: 

6 : 12. 
August 19. 


(Compare Magk 


(Read Mark 


Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. Matt. 
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September 9 
18. The Good Samaritan. Luke ro : 25-3 Memory verses: 33- 
Golden Text: Love thy neighbour as thysell, — Lev. ~ 18 oe 
September 16, 


12. The Rich Foot. Luke 12 : 13-23. (Read Luke 10: 28 to 12: 34.) 

Memory verses: 19-21 ; 2 
Golden Text; What shall it profit a man, if he shall gai ’ 

world, and lose his own soul ?—Mark 8 : 36. —e Se 


September 23. Qs 


13. The Duty of Watchfulness. Luke 12: 35-40. (May be used asa 
Temperance Lesson.) (Read Luke 12 : 35- 59.) emory verses: 43, 44. 

Golden Text; Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation, 

— Matt. 26; 41. 

September 30. 

14. Review. <a 


Golden Text: Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving 
your own selves.—James 1 ; 22, 


FOURTH QUARTER 
October 7 
1. Jesus Otaing with a Pharisee. Luke 14: 1-14. (Read Luke 13; 
John 10 ; 22-42.) Memory verses: 12-14 
Golden Text >» Whosvever exalteth himself —_ be abased ; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Luke 14 : 
October 14. 
2. Parable of the Great Supper. Luke 14: 15-24. (Read Matt. 22: 


1-14.) Memory verses: 21-24. 
Golden Text; Come; for all things are now ready.—Luke 14 : 17. 
. October at. 
3- The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin. 
14: 25-35.) Memory verses: 4-7 
Golden Text; There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.—Luke r5_ 10 
Cctober 28. 
4. The Prodigal Son. Luke 15 : 11-24. (Read Luke 1s.) Memory 
verses . 20-24 
Golden Te. xt: 1 will arise and go to my father.—Luke 1s : 18. 
November 4. 
5- The Unju8t Steward. Luke 16 : 1-13. 
Memory verses : 10-12. 
Golden Text: Ye cannot serve God and mammon.—Luke 16 : + 


Luke 15: 1-10. (Read Luke 


(Read Luke 16 : 1-18.) 


November 11. 
6. The Rich Man and Lazarus. Luke 16 : 19-31. 
19 to 17: 10.) Memory verses: 19-22. 
Go'den Text: Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.— Matt. 6 : 20 


(Read Luke 16: 


November 18. 
. The Ten Lepers Cleansed. Luke 17: 11-19. Read, for connec- 
tie, ohn 11.) Memory verses: 19. 
Golden Text: Be ye thankful. me 3:15. 


November 25. 
8. Sober Living, Titus 2 = 1-15. (World’s Temperance Sunday.) 
(Read Isaiah 28.) pomery verses: 11-14. 
Golden Text: We should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world —Titus 2 : 12, 


December 2. 
9. The Rich Young Ruler. Matt. 19: 16-26. (Read Matt. 19: 1 to 
20: 16; Luke 17: 11 to 18: 14.) Memory verses: 23-26. 


Golden Teat : Children, how hard is it for them t at trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God !—Mark 10 : 24. 
December g. 
10. Bartimeus Healed. Mark 10: 46-52. 
MGolden Text : ford, that I might receive my sight.—Mark 10: sx. 
December 16. 
1. Zaccheus the Publican. Luke 19 !)1-10. Memory verses: 8-10 


Golden Text; The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.—Luke 19 : 10 


(Read Mark 10 : 3252.) 


December 23. 

12. Parable of the Pounds. Luke 19 : 11-27. (Read Matt. 25 : 14-30.) 
Memory verses : 26, 27. 

Golden Text ; Every one of us shall give account of himself to God.— 
Rom. 14 : 12. 

Or, Christmas Lesson. Matt. 2: 1-11. Memory verses : 4-6. 

Golden Text; Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.—2 Cor. 
9 : 15. 


13. Review. 
Golda Text: Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—Psa. 65 


December 30. 


x % & 


Books and Writers 


The World’s Best Literature * 


Of MAKING of books there is no end, and, so far 
as we know, no beginning. It was only a little 
while ago that we thought we knew all that ever would 
be known about the origins of literature. Now we are 
digging into the ruins of old libraries, unearthing fragments 
of books of history, poetry, philosophy, romance, which 
had passed out of memory at the time when we used to 
think literature just born, or at most very young. ‘That 
which we esteemed early literature gave, ir.deed, no sign 
of inexperienced youth, and might well lead to the be- 
lief that it was the product of a vigorous and mature 
period in the history of book-making. 
There was no sign of evolution in the history of litera- 


ture as we knew it. The historians, the poets, the drama- 


er the little children to come unto me, and forbid ticts the story-tellers, of twenty centuries ago, were 2: 


able, as brilliant in their various provinces, as their suc- 
And we are now finding that the same 
is true of the authors whose books were buried in Egyptian 


tombs and Asiatic mounds. So far as we go back, search- 


8. The Man Born Blind. John g: 1-17. (Read Luke 9: 57-62; John jng for the childhood of the thinking and writing human 


7:2%t09: 41.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text: One thi 
—John g : 25. 
August 26. 


9. Jesus the Good Shepherd. John 10: 1-16. (Read Psa. 23; John 


10 : 1°21.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text : The g 
30 ; 1. 
September 2. 
10. The Seventy Sent Porth. Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20. 


10 : 1-24.) Memory verses: 2-6. 


Golden Teat: The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few— A.M., LL.D 


ke 10: 2 


ng I hace, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. 


(Read Luke Holden, A.M., LL. D.. Alcée Fortier, Lit.D., 


race, we find no approximation to that childhood in litera 
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. . +s . . 
In the unbroken central line of civilization which 
extends from our day to the remotest times of which we 
have 


ture. 


women have written 
books, and very much the same sort of books all along 
the line. 


any knowledge, men and 
That is to say, the same subjects command 
their production, —various subjects for various readers. 
For in literature, as in art, it is those for whom the work 
is produced who cause the production and determine the 
character of the product. Men rarely write for their 
own reading. Herodotus wrote for history lovers, as did 
Gibbon and Prescott and Motley. Anacreon and Pindar 
and Horace and Burns and Tennyson wrote each for 
lovers of poetry and song. Each represents one or an- 
other group or class of readers, for readers are as distinct 
a class of mankind as authors. 

Thus every book which survives out of the literature 
of the ages has its value as the evidence of character, 
taste, thought, not only of the author, but of those who 
read what he wrote. And so it will be fownd that the 
human race has in all ages occupied itself in very much 
the same ways of thinking, acting, dreaming, imagining, 
now gay, studying, at times 
trifling with the solemnities of life and death. There 
have been in all times writers of earnest books, teachers 


serious, now at times 


who strove to teach truth with sobriety for sincere seek- 
ers after knowledge, and there have been literary clowns, 
devoting their writings solely to the amusement of their 
fellows. 

Few person have any idea of the number of books 
which have been written. A library which contains a 
half-million volumes gives no approximation to a cor- 
rect idea of this number. For every book that is known, 
scores of books have perished out of memory. Nor 
have they perished because worthless. We know of 
many that, if we could recover them, would be of inesti- 
mable value, whose places have never been supplied. 
Marcus Varro, ‘‘most learned of Romans,'’ wrote nearly 
five hundred works,—all now lost but one and some 
fragments of another. Other authors were, doubtless, 
but little less prolific in his time, and in other times and 
places. Freher, the Nuremberg biographer, compiled 
his ‘* Theatre of Men Eminent for Erudition’’ (published 
in 1688), giving sketches of the lives, with catalogs of 
the published works, if any, of some three thousand 
men, largely of the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with copper-plate portraits of some hundreds of 
them. It is wonderful to turn over the leaves of this old 
folio, and see the names and the faces of such an army 
of authors, of most of whom no one now knows anything, 
to read the vast catalogs of books which have had their 
Nor is the inference 
ever to be drawn that the best and most valuable books 
have survived. 


day and absolutely disappeared. 


There is no law of the survival of the 
fittest in literature. Some of the worst and some of the 
best remain, while uncounted myriads of books of all 
Even the elaborate work of 
old Freher, done in the seventeenth century, is almost 


unknown, 


kinds have disappeared. 


and the somewhat similar work of Marcus 
Varro, published in the first century B. C., has van- 
ished. Literature has failed to preserve the memory of 
hosts of men of letters. 

But much remains,—so much that it must be counted 
a bold idea to undertake a work like the ‘‘ Library of the 
World's edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner, especially bold because of the certainty that it 


Best Literature, 


would meet with criticism from various and often dia- 


metrically opposite directions. Sins of omission and 
sins of commission would be charged against it accord- 
ing to the peculiar bent of mind, taste, prejudgment, 
information, or ignorance, of the critic. The triumph of 
the editor is in having minimized, by good critical work, 
If the 


reader miss from the list of authors here gathered one or 


the possibilities of reasonable faultfinding. 
another whom he admires, and be therefore disposed to 
condemn the editor, he will find in the 
omission of many others who, he will agree, ought to be 


consolation 


omitted in spite of their wide popularity among some 
And the editor for 
giving place to an author whom he considers unworthy, 


classes of readers. if he condemn 
he will, if sensible, remember that estimates of litera- 
ture, as to value and style, vary according to education, 
If all literature 
were produced for the same reading intellect, there 
would be fearful barrenness in books, and an everlasting 
Sameness in style. 


taste, and peculiar habits of thought, 


To edit such a library required 
peculiar abilities,—not only a wide acquaintance with 
authors, but a critical acquaintance with the educated 
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and intelligent minds of readers of all classes. This we 
might call literary scholarship, and this Mr. Warner 
possesses in a marked degree. And not only this: 
the broad general scholarship ; the extended view over 
the history of the world’s work with ink on papyrus, 
parchment, and paper ; the appreciation of that in each 
author's writings which well illustrates his position and 
power in his age and his surroundings,—in short, the 
ability to edit such a series of volumes as is here dis- 
played must be regarded as marvelous. 

The purpose of the work is to place on the book- 
shelves of the ordinary modern home a collection of the 
most important literature of the world, from the earliest 
times down to our own day. author, whether 
Plato or Tolstoi, Sophocles or Shakespeare, is repre- 
sented by extracts from his works, preceded by a more 
or less elaborate review of his life and place in literature. 
The extracts seem to have been made judiciously as 
illustrations of the author's way of work. Where it is 
possible, the extract is a complete treatise, account, 
poem, 


Each 


This ensures that the volumes are 
readable and enjoyable. They are an almost inexhaust- 
ible mine of the best reading. 

The twenty-ninth volume is devoted to a biographical 
dictionary of authors, in which are the names, with lists 
of the published works, of several thousand authors. 
This volume extends the scope of the work, and makes 
it a measurably complete history of all literature, and a 
convenient reference library, which is further supple- 
mented by the thirtieth and last volume, which. consists 
of short accounts of noted books that are not represented 
in the twenty-eight volumes. 


or story. 


This concluding volume 
is noteworthy as, in connection with the preceding vol- 
umes, it presents a wellnigh exhaustive summary of the 
known literature of the world. Each book is described 
briefly, but with sufficient fulness to tell the reader 
what it is about, what information or amusement he will 
find in it, to what class of literature it belongs, and 
whether it is a book he will care to look up and possess. 
It is a matter of course that the books here described are 
in large part modern, and even contemporary. The 
synopsis is in general strictly descriptive, with little com- 
ment On Style or character. 

It will be seen that the idea of this library is new, and 
its appearance marks an era in the history of authorship 
and publication. It is not a mere encyclopedia in any 
sense, since no such work could devote twenty-eight 
octavo volumes to extracts from the books of all the cen- 
turies. Its place in the household is to introduce to 
personal acquaintance of young and old the men of let- 
ters who have been created by the demands of the people 
in various periods and countries, and who, in response 
to that demand, have imposed their influence on the 
history and movements of civilization and education. It 
is not the least of the good characteristics of the collec- 
tion that the editor has introduced. to the library and the 
home circle no unfit acquaintances. Certainly, so far as 
a partial examination of the volumes extends, no one of 
them is found which the young reader may not be al- 
lowed to take from the shelves and read. 

It is a wonderful medley, after all, this best literature 
of the world. Taking up a volume at random, one 
reads fables of the unknown Pilpay, and, while absorbed 
in their delicious simplicity and abounding wisdom, 
suddenly passes to the no more profound discussions of 
Plato, and then on to the mystic rhythms of Poe and the 
ever-charming and never-disappointing verses ef Proc- 
ter. Pope, Plutarch, Prescott, Propertius, and many 
others who lived and wrote in diverse tongues and times, 
here stand together, because they thought and died, and 
their thoughts, least material and most enduring parts 
of their personalities, were made visible by ink on 
parchment or paper, and because, when we speak their 
names, we commence the utterance with the same use of 
lips and air. 

“2% % 


The Books of the Kings of Judah and Israel: A Harmony of 
the Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, in the text of 
the version of 1884. - By William Day Crockett, A.M., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Canton, Pennsylvania 

With an Introduction by Willis Judson Beecher, D. D 

8vo, pp. xii, 365. New York: Eaton & Mains. §2.) 


This is a timely book, in view of the fact that the 


(Square 


International Sunday-school Lessons have returned to 
the historical books of the Old Testament. Many teach- 
ers and scholars know by experience the benefit of using 
Robinson’s Harmony (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), or that 
of Stevens and Burton (A Harmony of the Gospels, for 


Vol. 40, No 


Historical Study. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co.), ig 
studying the life of Christ. What these harmonies do te 
the life of Christ, Mr. Crockett has done for the periog of 
Israelite history covered by the books of Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles. The lessons for the second half of the 
current year are drawn from the field covered by the secong 
half of this work. Mr. Crockett has not only arranged the 
text of Kings and Chronicles in parallel columns, but has 
placed the events in their chronological order, and ay. 
ranged them under headings and sub-headings, so 
make the order intelligible. 


as to 
In the beginning of the vol. 
ume, these headings are given by themselves as a table 
of contents which is at the same time an analysis of the 
history. He has not included in his harmony the pas. 
sages from the other Old Testament books that are paral. 
lel to those in Kings and Chronicles, but has added q 
table of such passages as an appendix. He has wisely 
abstained from any attempt at a numerical chronology, 
Except the marginal notes of the English Version, hich 
he follows, his annotations are very few. Perhaps it 
would have been wise for him to have offered more ex. 
planation, especially at points of difficulty. He accepts 
the statements of fact found in the text just as they stand, 
and bases his arrangement on these. The volume is 4 
pioneer work in an important region. Taken as a whole, 
it is exceedingly well done.. Students of Old Testament 
history may congratulate themselves on this addition to 
the helps within their reach. 


% 


Reality ; Or, Law and Order vs. Anarchy and Socialism. A Reply 
to Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward "’ and ** Equality.” 
By George Saunders, M.A. (Large 8vo, pp. 239. 
land : The Burrows Brothers Co. $2.) 


Mr. Saunders makes a vigorous reply to the pessimis. 
tic indictments of our social and our industrial system, 
which are heard from many other quarters than Mr, 
Bellamy's books. He shows that our country is by no 
means in the hands of the capitalists, our whole political 
and legal system being arranged and worked in the in- 
terest of the wage-earners, and the laws showing the 
eagerness of their authors to consult the interests of the 
majority. He also exhibits the figures of the growth and 
diffusion of wealth in America, showing that we dare 
outstripped every other country in both. He giveste 
savings-banks deposits of 1897 as $1,897,000, 000, mot 
of it the property of the working classes. Mr. Saundes 
denies the social dependency and subservience of all 
classes to.the capitalists which Mr. Bellamy alleges. Yet 
he is no mere admirer of the present order of things. He 
would like to see educational restrictions on the sufirage, 
such as Connecticut has enacted. And while he defends 
trusts against many of the loose charges brought against 
them, he admits that they have been harmful in several 
ways, but claims that the people can put an end to them 
by taxation whenever they choose to do so. 


b 


The Ten Commandments. 1; 
pp. Ig1. 
$1.) 


Recent treatises on the Decalog are not numerous in 
our language. F. D. Maurice's The Commandments 
as Instruments of National Reformation (Macmillan), 
Washburne’s The Social Law of God (Whittaker), and 
Walter Senior's God's Ten Words, are all good books, 
but they leave room for many discussions of the theme 
from other points of view. Trumbull’s The Ten Com- 
mandments as a Covenant of Love (Wattles) is probably 
familiar to many readers of The Sunday School Times. 
Mr. Jackson, the author of the book under notice, 154 
worker in the Methodist mission in Edinburgh, and 
must see much in the wynds and closes of the old «ty 
to suggest the application of the moral law. Out of his 
labors and thoughts has grown a book that has plenty 
of life and pertinence, wasting no words and avoiding no 
plainness of speech. He will not please every body. 
His exposition of the Second Commandment is a shaP 
censure of tendencies in modern worship. His view of 
the Fourth will be unpalatable to Scotchmen generally, 
but he is ready to ‘‘hold up both hands for a Scotch 
Sabbath,"’ rather than accept that of the Continent 
After all deductions, the book is timely and forcible, and 
full of life. 


Cleve. 


7 George Jackson, B.A. (8v0, 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co 
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Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church. By F. 
F.S.A., Rector of Bardwell, Suffolk. (Crown 5) 
343. London: Society for Promoting Christian Kn 
New York: E. & Jj. B. Young & Co.) 


This volume is one of the ‘ Side-Lights 
History'’ published: by the London society whos¢ ime 


E. Warren B.D. 
s 8vo, pp. x™h 
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nt it bears. 
. Te aical usages of the early Christian 


ng very fully the facts imbedded | 
in early Christian literature and derived | 
from a few other scanty sources. Begin- | 
ning with the traces of it in the Scriptures, 
it passes down as far as the apostolic consti- | 
tytions. As the compiler properly recog- 
nizes the later origin of much of the last- 
named ‘‘source,’’ he places the excerpts 
from that work in an appendix. The 
pook has been written with care, the 
authorities are given in a prefixed list ; the 
sympathies of the author are obviously 
with the liturgical usages of the Church of 
England, but he candidly deals with the 
recognized departures from primitive forms 
to be noticed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Occasionally Mr. Warren has 
hiled to indicate the more exact: render- 
ings of the passages he cites. For example, 
in the formula of baptism (Matt. 28 : 19) 
he retains ‘‘in,’’ while the more literal 
would’ suit his own argument 
much better. But for the student of 
jiturgical usages the book furnishes a 
full and well-arranged collection of facts. 


“~ 


resent 


«into’’ 


Cartoons. By Homer C. Davenport. With an 
Introduction by Hon. John J. Ingalls. 
(Large folio, pp. 100. New York: The 





De Witt Publishing House. $1.75.) 

“The political cartoon,’’ says Senator 
Ingalls, in his brilliant Introduction to | 
Davenport's Cartoons, ‘‘is the highest 
development of pictorial satire, and has | 
reached its climax in England and | 
America. Other nations have had comic | 
moralities and social parodies, but their | 
masterpieces have been thin, feeble, and 
“uninteresting compared with the powerful | 
‘ conceptions of those ironical artists to 
whose works the’ historian “will be~‘iuf- 
debted for the most graphic impression 
of the leaders and issues of the nine- 
teenth century."’ The cartoons by Homer 
C. Davenport are all political, or are indi- 
vidual caricature portraits of men promi- 
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the subject. 


| 
| 


| poet lived, and which left their stamp on 
his verse, and the natural environment he 
has observed only in its broad generali- 
ties. Yet his book may help many to see 
in Tennyson something more than pretty, 
mellifluous verse, conveying pleasing sen- 
timents., 


% 


A Browning Courtship, and Other Stories. By 
Eliza Orne White. 12mo, pp. iv, 276. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Miffiin, & 
Co. $1.25.) 


These eight stories have a distinct flavor 
of their own. Their author has a sym- 
pathy with ‘‘ the under dog in the fight,’ 
which she makes her readers share with 
her. The title-story is a clever skit at the 
Browning cult, but in no sense deprecia- 
tory of the poet. Other stories awaken 
one’s interest in commonplace people 
who have failed as the world counts fail- 
ure, and suggest the existence of the 
truer tests of human success. The art of 
the book is fair,—not the best, far from 
the worst. 


% 
Life Truths. By J. Denham Smith. (12mo, 
pp. 128. Philadelphia: Rice & Hirst. 50 


cents. ) 

The seven chapters in this volume all 
bear upon Christian doctrine and experi- 
ence, as the titles indicate,—‘‘ The Two 
Natures,’’ ‘‘The Seven ‘ Togethers, 
**Oneness with Christ,’’ ‘* Sanctifica- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Complete in Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Doctrine 
and Life.’’ They are instructive, and are 
calculated to give clear views of the Chris- 
/tian’s relation to Christ, and of the full 
work of Christ for those who accept him 
as their Saviour. " 


x % %&% 
Literary Notes and News 
Everything relating to 


It is a monograph on| Professor Ward does not go deeply into | sions and Social Progress. 
He has not made any close | | ume is now in its third edition, and the 
historical in its method, and |} study of the social forms in which the | set will be made to sell for five dollars. | 








nent in American or English public life. 


A number of them have already appeared | 
Some of the) 
most powerful of them are hardly more | 


in a New York daily. 


than outline suggestions. They all show 
remarkable power of character delinea- | 
tion. Many of them refer to the last 
presidential campaign. 


b 4 


Fridtjof Nansen: His Life and Explorations. 
By J. Arthur Bain. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
x, 160. Chicago and New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revelt Co. .75 cents. ) 


The accounts of Nansen’s wonderful 
arctic explorations being too voluminous 
and expensive to come within reach of the 
average reader, this little book by Mr. 
Bain will help to gratify the curiosity of 


those who would like to know more of the | 


great Norwegian. It gives an account of 
his school life, his first crossing of Green- 


land, his home, and his great expedition 


when he reached a latitude the farthest | 
Mrs. Nan- | 


north yet trodden by man. 
sen, who also appears as a character in 
the book, comes of a distinguished Nor- 
wegian family, and is herself the principal 
Concert singer in Norway. The illustra- 
tions in the book are mostly in half-tone, 
and, although not especially fine, add in- 
terest to the pages, 


= 


Tennyson's Debt to Environment : A Study of 

: ennyson’s England as an Introduction to 

is Poems. By William G. Ward, Profes- | 

Sor of English Literature in Syracuse Uni- | 

versity. (12mo, pp. too. Boston: Roberts | 
Brothers. 50° cents. ) 

To discuss Tennyson's environment in 

Stisfactory fashion would require more | 


than a hundred pages in duodecimo. 


War Articles per. 30 cents, : 
: : | Old Testament Vindicated. By George C. 
in The Century” war is likely to be Workman. 60 cents. 
Magazine eagerly read nowadays. | Story of the Union Jack. By Barlow Cumber- 
mill . land. $1.50. 
The Century Magazine has arranged for a | races that Follow. By Mrs. E. M. Mason. $t. 
series of articles on ‘‘ Battles and Leaders, | Gin Mill Primer, By J. W. Bengough. Paper. 
25 cents, 


Places and Problems, of the Spanish- 
American War,”’ and it is announced that 
a number of important articles are already 
| promised for the series. 


b 


The Independent of 


The Independent's New York is to cele- 
Jubilee ri . 
brate immediately the 


approaching: end of its first half-century 
of life by changing its size from a quarto 
| to that of a magazine of eighty-four pages. 
During its long career The Independent 
has numbered among its contributors 
many of the noted names in American 
literature. From 1861* to 1863 Henry 
Ward Beecher was its editor, and, indeed, 
/was one of its founders in 1848. The 
enterprise of The Independent has given 
it a high place among American periodi- 
cals, which it will, doubtless, not lose in 
the future. 


x 


Forthcoming Increasing demand for 


Missionary 
Literature 


responsible for the large 
number of new books of this character. 
| As an accommodation to missionary stu- 
| dents, the Fleming H. Revell Company 
of New York, Chicago, and Toronto, have 
| just issued a little pamphlet describing 


nearly two hundred such works. This | 


house has planned for the publication, 
next fall, of several important books, 
among which will be the second volume 


| of Dr. James S. Dennis's Christian Mis- 


missionary literature is | 


The first vol- | 


Part III of John G, Paton’s Autobiography, 
which continues the narrative to 1897 ; 
a two-volume work, The Redemption of 
Africa, by Frederick Perry Noble, secre- 
tary of the Literature of African Missions ; 
Missions and Politics in Asia, by Robert E. 





Speer ; Fellow Travelers, by Dr. Francis E. 
Clark ; Korean Sketches, by the Rev. 
James S. Gale, of the Presbyterian Board 


of Foreign Missions ; and a manual for 
young people's societies, under the title 
Missionary Methods for Missionary Com. | 
mittees,—are among other books to be 


issued, 


%% % 


Books Received 


June 18 to June 25 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
Aunt Melissa’s Question. By W. B. Crump- 
ton. Paper. 5 cents. 
Ogden Bros. & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
— — of Trust. By Ashley S. Johnson. Pa- 
50 cents. 
Out ‘of Darkness into Light. By Ashley S. 
Johnson. Paper. 50 cents. 
Letters toa Young Methodist Preacher, By 
Ashley S. Johnson. Paper. 50 cents. 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York 
“Don’t Worry ” Nuggets, By Jeanne G. Pen- 
nington, 40 cents. 
Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis 
In the Days of Jehu, By J. Breckenridge Ellis. 
75 cents. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York 
Here and There in the Greek New Testament. 
By L. S. Potwin. §$r. 
The Man Who Feared God for Nought. By 


Otis Cary. Paper. 50 cents. 
Two Parables. By Charles R. Brown. §1.25. 
Praying in the Holy Ghost, By G. H. C. Mac- 
Gregor. 50 cents. 


Missionary Methods for Missionary Commit- 
tees. By David Park. 25 cents. 


Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Anti-Christian Cults. By A. H. Barrington. 
50 cents. 
ine Pigrim Press, Boston 
A Japanese Robinson Crusoe. By Jenichiro 
Oyabe. §r. 


William Briggs, Toronto 
The First Hundred Years. By J. S. Ross. Pa- 


x & & 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
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sé 
Do not Stammer ”’ 
Joseph Berens, M.D. 
rsth and Green Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., writes: r) 
“One of my patients, from early boyhood a 

confirmed stammerer, submitted limes fto Mr. 6 

Edw. S. Johnston's treatment. In five weeks I 

found that he had entirely overcome his trouble, 

and conversed fluently and without hesitation. 

8 For the benett of others | authorize the use of 

this testimony.”’ 

& Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., en 
of The Sunday School Times. 

q Send for 60 page book, ** Do not Stammer,’ 
to PHILADELPHIA INSTITU ITH, 1033 Spring Gar- 
den St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pring ipal and Founder, 






win 5S. Johnston, 
Established 1884. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley an and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading em Advanced work, 


Preparation for Kindergarten ormal Classes, Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalog. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGE OW, Principals. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, alse 
Preparatory and Optional, Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 
Miss ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Ruope Isianp, Providence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. 
18 states. All denominations. 
English, Sclepee, Classics, Music 
Address, AUGU STINE TONES, LL.B, 


~ HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE _ 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Co-educational. Prepares for the best colleges. Music, 
art, elocution, and commercial branches. Hes t building 
of its class. Location we assed. $25 55 bes annum, 
Catalog free. Rev. P. Func uson, Bb.D., Pres. 


Williston Seminary 
school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological labora- 
tories ; gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with ¥ mile 
track. Opens Sept. 8, 1898. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
M. A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Students from 
Pd work in 


Fygpares boys for any 
college or scientific 


The Peekskill Military Academy $5t® 


Year. 
Prepares for Colleges Aye Gov't Schools. Thorough 
businces, course, ear. 


Fall term, Sept. 1 
Col. L. H. Orleman, athe he .D., Prin., Peekshill, N.Y. 


Hightstown, N. J. 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Vrepere , ee college, 
teaching, business. ousase Se Castes, rench, music, 


art, Both sexes. 31st year opens Sept. 14. Address, 
Rev. JOSE H FE. PERRY, bY Principal. 








Dartington Semen for Caan 


location. Lanmneae, music, drawin KON’ B etc, 
$190 per year. Catalogs. R. ‘DARLINGTON, Ph.D 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY For YOUNG WOMEN 
car begins Sept. 22. For particulars anerenm 
A. G. = A. M., Principal, Clinton, New ¥ fork. 








Petia Feces OLamMmerers nents 





‘Nelson’ s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for biblical study.— Congregationalist, 

Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word, 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth,— 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
TuHos. Netson & SONs, 37 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


DECLARATION 


OF INDEPENDENCE 
yosueed } handwriting of Jefferson. Size 30X36 
el the rage for homes, schools, offices, etc. 
Postpaid. ‘One Dol ar. Big winner for bustty agents. 
Send for terms. THE W. A. os ATE CO 
24 State Street, Albany, New York 
-y! wee. 40 @ 


BARGAIN ae 


Send for GOODE NOL CH & WOGLOM 
CU., 122 New York City. 


Sim Y-SCHOOL BOOKS 


Immense assortment. Lowest prices. 
Send for catalogs. 


** 
In Sunday- school Li- 


rice-list. 
Nassau Street, 




















than three inches.space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
| advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


When tired out, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 





phate. Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the great- 
| est value tome. As a beverage it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of in the form 


| of medicine,’’ 


Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., New York 


By ‘Sauter, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


Sacred Songs, No. 1 


450,000 sold in 18 months 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Clergymen and others declare the latter unequaled for 

the congregation, Prayer Meeting, and Sunday-s« hool. 

Price for either book, half bound, printed cover, $25 
per 100; add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 


_ The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


JUST OUT—new song-book— ‘ , 
_ ** Pentecostal Praises 


Sund hools. 250 songs by 35 authors. Finest 
jae Fm my inoucd $25. - in Lonaeed 78, cents a 
comple. Hall-Mack Co., ’ rae. 


‘Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 


, 1020 Arch 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything adv ertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser. by stating that you saw the advertisemem 

| im The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, July 2, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year. 
One copy, five years, 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the Rllowing yearly club rates; 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies a package to one address, 
go centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, chen so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac kage 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. 

*Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run, When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription, Yi a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address or 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
vMivw ty which they wich it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous, subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘he papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn't always comfortable. Oily 
feather isn't always waterproof. Dear 
leather isn'talways t. Low price leather 
isn't alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liable. This is the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
— eather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
the only leather soft wag for com fort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 


VICI KID 


makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by R. Foerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and not an imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vici 
Leather Dressing makes 
all shoes look better and 
wear better. 

Ask your dealer for It. 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free. 

ROBERT HB. 
FOERPERER, 
Philade!phia. 
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The laundress is sure of satiSfactory results 
in her work if she uses Ivory Soap. Linens are 
of immaculate whiteness; no dirt or streaks any- 
There’s no room for criticism in the work 


Ivory Soap is cheaper than common soaps 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnall, 
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Poem: 
Earth and Sky. 


| Editorial: 

Notes.—Light Better than Darkness. 
Small Wants. Letting Self Go. 
that are not Vain. 

Powder-Mill Piety .. . 


By John Hall Ingham. . 





Man's 
Repetitions 


Notes on Open Letters: 
Lesson of a Dispute with the Devil. ‘‘ Becom- 
ing Christians” . 
From Contributors: 
Jensen's Hittite Decipherments. By Profes- 
sor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. . 
Christian Work in the Army. By Major-Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, U. S. A. (Retired)... 
A Life-Sketch of Dr. Schauffler. By the Rev. 
W. T. Elsing ..-..¢-s —_ 
For Children at Home: 
How Billy Got Acquainted with his Father. 
By Fredrica L. Ballard ... + ee es 
For the Superintendent : 
An Order of Service for July 17. . 


A Normal Class in Every School. 
Diehl! 


By B. W. 


TeRAREREREPRERARER EY 8g oY 


For the Teacher : 
The Teacher and the Holy Spirit. 
Miller, D.D 2.0 8 
Vacation Introduction Card. Home Depart- 
ment of the Class. Teacher and Pupil in 
Vacation Time 


By J. R. 





Joy of Discipline... . 
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The Simday School Gimes 


Contents for July 2 


Lesson 3. July 17. Elijah on Carmel. 
1 Kings 18 : 30 39. 
Lesson Helps: 
Coatributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D,; 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 


A Look Ahead : 
International Lessons for 1g00 
Books and Writers: 

The World's Best Literature 

The Books of the Kings of Judah and Israel. 
Reality. The Ten Commandments. Liturgy 
of the Ante-Nicene Church. 
Fridtjof Nansen, 
vironment. 
Truths 

Literary Notes and News: 

War Articles in The Century Magazine. The 
Independent's Jubilee. Forthcoming Mis- 
sionary Literature 

Books Received 

Business Department : 
Advertising Rate 
Terms of Subscription 

Worth Repeating: 
Two Men [poem] 
Courage !’Forward 


Cartoons. 
Tennyson's Debt to En- 
A Browning Courtship. Life 
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. .438| have ever listened. 
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Worth Repeating 


Two Men 
[By Robert Browning] 


HAT low man seeks a little thing to do 
Sees it and does it : : 
This high man with a great thing t 


“ : 0 pu 
Dies ere he knows it. Dursag 


That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred's soon hit ; 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses a unit. 


That has the world here—should he need the 
next, 
Let the world mind him! 
This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed, 
Seeking, shall find him. 


22% 
Courage! Forward 


[From “ Farthest North,” by Fridtjof Nansen] 


Y SPIRITS are like a pendulum, if 
one could imagine such an instru. 
ment giving all sorts of irregular 

swings backward and forward. It is no 
good trying to take the thing philosophi- 
cally ; I cannot deny that the question 
whether we are to return successful or un. 
successful affects me very deeply. It is 
quite easy to convince myself with the 
most incontrovertible reasoning _ that 
what really matters is to carry through the 
expedition, whether successfully or not, 
and get home safe again. I could not 
but undertake it ; for my plan was one 
that I felt must succeed, and therefore it 
is my duty to try it. Well, if it does not 
succeed, is that my affair? I have done 
my duty, done all that could be done, and 
can return home with an easy conscience to 
the quiet happiness I have left behind. 
What can it matter whether chance, or 
whatever name you like to give it, does or 
does not allow the plan to succeed and 
make our names immortal? The worth 
of the plan is the same, whether chance 
smiles or frowns upon it. And as to im- 
mortality, happiness is all we want, and 
that Is not to be had here. 

I can say all this to myself a thousand 
times; I can bring myself to believe 
honestly that it is all a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me ; but none the less my spirits 
change like clouds of heaven, according 
as the wind blows from this direction or 
from that, or the soundings show the 
depth to be increasing or not, or the ob- 
servations indicate a northerly or southerly 
drift. When I think of the many that 
trust us, think of Norway, think of all 
the friends that gave us their time, their 
faith, and their money, the wish comes 
that they may not be disappointed, and | 
grow somber when our progress is not 
what we expected it would be. And she 
that gave most—does she deserve that her 
sacrifice should have been made in vain? 
Ah, yes, we must and will succeed ! 


%%% 
The Greatest Englishman 
of Our Time 


[By General James Grant Wilson in The Independent] 





N MY first visit to England as a 
youth, some twoscore years ago, it 
was my good fortune to be present at 

| a great debate in the House of Commons, 
in the course of which I heard John 
| Bright, Benjamin Disraeli, and William 
Ewart Gladstone. These three men were 
| then in the prime of life, and recognized 
} the leading orators and statesmen of 
that period. The greatest of these was 


with the most superb eyes that | ever saw, 
and the finest baritone voice to which I 
Never before had | 


The Greatest Englishman of Our Time. . . .438| heard so earnest and impassioned a 
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| speaker. Mr. Fillmore remarked at the 


RGE POWERFUL | time that in many respects Mr. Gladstone 


reminded him of Henry Clay. re 

A decade later, on my second visit to 
| the Old World, it was my great privilege 
| to make the acquaintance of Mer. Ge 
| stone, having been introduced by Charles 
| Francis Adams, who was the American 
Minister to Great Britain during Lincoln s 
| administration, fearlessly upholding the 
| honor of our country during that port 
| liarly trying period. In my first hour w? 
him, in his own house in Harley Street 
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he kindly showed me some of his treas- 
ures, includirg 
of his father, 


July 2, 1898 


a fine full-length portrait 
Sir John Gladstone, and ex- 
surprise at the statement that Sir 
| in early life been employed in 
-house of my mother’s uncle, 
William Sibbald, a Leith merchant, whose 
ships sailed on many seas, and one of 
hose sons stood near Nelson when he 
‘el on the deck of the Victory at Traf- 
algat. Something led me to mention 
the Washington reviews, in May, 1865, 
of the armies of the East and the West, 
and of the rapid reduction of the War 
debt, when Mr. Gladstone said, in his 
most impressive manner, recalling the 
somewhat similar words uttered by_ Lord 
Chatham a century earlier : 

u[f | were an American, there are two 
things that I should never forget, —the 
manner in which, as we have just been 
informed, a million of men laid aside 
their arms, and returned to the paths of 
peace without a single outbreak, and the 
surprising fact that the enormous debt 
created by that mighty contest is being 
reduced at the rate of a hundred millions 
of dollars per annum !”"" 

Some allusion being made to Bishop 
Selwyn's recent visit to the United States, 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that they had 
been school-fellows at Eton, and friends 
through life. Becoming reminiscent, he 
contrasted the slow method of locomotion 
in his boyhood, when.a stage-coach con- 
yeyed him between Liverpool and Eton, 
and when a single daily stage each way 
sufficed to carry all the merchandise and 
passengers between those two cities. Be- 
fore me lies a most interesting unpub- 
lished statement on this subject, written | 
by Mr. Gladstone in November, 1894, at 
the request of a friend ; 


ressing 
ohn hac j 
the counting 





Early Stage-Coach Journeys in England, from 
1821 Onward. 


Seaforth to Liverpool, 5 miles, 1 hour 

Empire coach to London, 30 hours 

City Hotel to Eton, 24 miles, 4 hours 

Coaches through Burmingham some years later 
perhaps before 1830 went by Slough and 
saved several hours. 

Journey posthaste Torquay to Newark Sept, 
1832, 38, hours—about 8 miles per hour 

Mr. Edmund Burke from. Malton in Yorkshire 
to Bristol in 1774, had a journey not quite So | 
long (260 miles) which he performed post- 
haste at 6 miles per hour 

I took the Quicksilver mail from Exeter, mail 
from Liverpool to London, early in 1834, 25 





or 26 hours, fare 4 guineas one way i. €. 
from London to Liverpool, 5 guineas the 
other. 

Edinburgh mail to London end of 1834, 44 
hours. 


Observing that Mr. Gladstone had lost 
a finger of his left hand, I later learned 
that, nearly sixty years ago, and soon after 
his marriage in July, 1839, he was shoot- 
ing at Hawarden, with Henry Glynne, 
younger brother of Mrs. Gladstone, and 
rector of Hawarden, —a position now held 
by their second son, the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone. Having discharged the right 


barrel firing at a rabbit (it was in thé old | 
muzzle-loading days), Gladstone put down | 
the butt of his gun among some brambles | 
Contrary to rules, the | 


in order to reload. 
left barrel was cocked. A bramble in 
some way caught the trigger, and off went 
the gun, carrying away the index finger 
of the left hand close to the knuckle. 
Looking out of one of the windows at 
Hawarden, the young wife saw her hus- 
band approach with his arm in a sling, 
and her brother with a face as pale as 
death. That Westley Richards muzzle- 
loader is preserved among his son Her- 
bert Gladstone’s heirlooms at Hawarden 
Castle... , 

Mr. Gladstone learned French late in 
life, finding in French literature an incen- 
tive to study that language, and at eighty- 
six mastered Danish. A few years ago, 
the writer was present at a dinner in Paris 
given to Mr. Gladstone by Jules Simon 
and other distinguished Frenchmen. 
When he arrived, he asked an American 
friend if he would advise him to speak in 
French or English, The latter disclaimed 
any inclination to advise Mr. Gladstone 


i anything, but added : «If I were ex- | 


Pected to speak, and could do so in their 
“we tongue, I should certainly use it.’’ 
Said Mr. Gladstone, «‘I will speak in 
a and he did so for half an hour, 
. the astonishment and delight of all 
amt. The same evening he made 
mother admirable speech in English. 
me American apples being placed on 


| greatest Englishman of our time.”’ 
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the table near Mr. Gladstone, the writer 
remarked, ‘‘ Those are rather fine ap- 
ples.’’ <‘*Yes,’’ he answered. ‘' You 
sent us seven thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five barrels last year.’’ I 
imagine there was no one else among the 
two hundred gentlemen present who could 
have so promptly stated how many Ameri- 
can apples had been exported to England 
the previous season, 

The last communication: I had the 
honor of receiving from Mr, Gladstone 
was in July, 1897, when he wrote : 

‘«Thanks for the most welcome gift of 
your entertaining ‘ Life of General Grant.’ 
America is a happy country if she can 
produce even a few men worthy to be 
named as approaching to the excellence 
of Washington, who has been a light to 
my path through all the years of my long 
life."’ 

The allusion is to a comparison be- 
tween Washington and Grant contained 
in the volume mentioned. 

Grant and Gladstone, who were perhaps 
the purest men in thought, word, and 
deed, among the public characters of our 
nearly completed century, were associ- 
ated in the settlement of serious difficul- 
ties which brought the United States and 
Great Britain to the very verge of war. 
Among Gladstone's highest claims to 
honor among Americans in the future will 
be the remembrance—and it must never 
be forgotten—that he averted war with 
this country by nobly consenting to atone 
for a national wrong in settling peacefully 
the grave and serious question of the 
‘*Alabama’’ claims. : 

When I saw John Bright for the last 
time, he said, substantially : ‘‘ The dif- 
ference between my speaking and that 
of my friend Gladstone is something like 
this : When I speak I strike across from 
headland to headland; Mr. Gladstone 
follows the coast-line, and, when he comés 
toa navigable stream, he is unable to re- 
sist the temptation of tracing it to its 
source.’’ As I was about to depart, I re- 
marked that I was on my way to call on 
his illustrious’ Contemporary, Mr. Glad- 
stone, when Mr. Bright said, ‘‘ When you 

ect Mr. see the 
Toa 
titled lady railing at Gladstone, as, unfor- 
tunately, was the fashion until recently in 


Gladstone you will 


| England, Mr. Bright suddenly turned 
_and said, ‘‘ Has your son [he was stand- 


ing beside them]* ever seen Mr. Glad- 
stone?’’ ‘*No,’’ was the surprised an- 
swer. ‘‘Then, madam,- permit’ me to 
urge you to take him at once to see the 
greatest Englishman he is ever likely to 
look upon.”’ 
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Ginghams 


‘‘Wash delicate ginghams in 
tepid Fairy Soap suds, rinse well 
in tepid water, and dry in the 
shade.’’ 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
| SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE-—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold here in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 
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: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.USA. 
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Che Scholacs Magazine 


Out of the 


Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a veal lesson help for the children 


—one that “iey will want to read ? 
is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. It 


Such help 


will reach 


the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 


even younger. 
The Scholars’ Magazine 
printed on fine paper, 


now appears handsomely 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 


Its dimensions are larger—11x7%, 


instead of 


form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 


the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 


Magazine. 


It Will Do Your School Good 


to have it every month. It 
but for all the rest. 


is not for the grown-ups, 


A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 


or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 


stories for the children. 
5%X7% inches. The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 
Where the old was good, the new is 
Better and Brighter 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 
It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sunday-School 
Banners 


The better grades only, at 
prices sure to please. An ele- 
ant line for selection. Prices, 
3.00 up. Send for catalog. 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


He E GREAT ¢ oil. ae! LIG HT | 
dimensions. k of Light and : | 
estimate free. 1. P. Peimk, 55: Pear! St., New York. 
ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
1.50 to $10. Satin or merino. Iron Banner 


nds, 75c. Send for illustrated price-list. 
Louis E. Stilz & Bro.. 155 N. Fourth & , Phila., Pa. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire | 
yourself."’ About half of your toil can be avoided by 


the use of 
SAPOLIO 





It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits of | 
Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United States | 
thank us every hour of their lives for having told them 
of Sapolio. 


Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 


cleaning. 


Summer Silks 


This store has so much more than 
ordinaty in its favor that it gets the 
silk business—is in close touch with 
the best silk markets—buys largely, 
and for cash, to unusual price advan- 
tage—and sells that way—choice 
silks for less prices—always willing 
to send samples, and let the silks and 
prices prove it. 

We want to first convince you 
that it pays to buy here, and if 


every one who is interested in a nice | 


summer silk waist, gown, or skirt, 
will send for samples, she'll get posi- 
tive evidence that it does pay to 
buy here. 

New India silks, 25c., 50c., to 
$1.00. The 50c. ones are 27 inches 
wide—choiceness is the feature. 

Corded wash silks, 35c., 40c., 45¢. 

Silk-warp crepes, 20c.—half silk 
—fine, rich, lustrous—look like all 
silk. 

Splendid line wash silks, 25c. 

Choice Foulards, 35c., 50c., to 
$1.00. 

Name your 
we'll have it. 
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Allegheny, Pa. 
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The World’s Sunday-School 
Convention 
Held in England, July 


interest to Sunday-school workers. 


London, 11-16, is of world-wide 
A boat-load of delegates 
sailed from Boston, June 29, on the “ Catalonia.’”’ The Lord 
Mayor of London receives the delegates in the Mansion House 


on the evening of July 11. The convention thus opened, will be 


Reported by 


representatives of two of the most prominent Christian organiza- 
tions in the world. An account of the convention as a whole, 
giving a bird's-eye view of the gathering and of its important 
features and achievements, will be written by a representative of 
the largest Bible society in the world, 


Dr. William Wright 


Editorial Secretary of the British and-Foreign Bible Society, 
whose weekly Oriental Lesson-Lights in The Sunday School 
Times have made him a familiar friend to Sunday-schools every- 
where. An article on the signs of ‘“ Sunday-school Progress in 
"as shown by the convention, will be written by 


Henry Collins Woodruff 


President of the Foreign Sunday-school Association of the United 
States, who occupies, perhaps, the best point. of vantage in the 
world for keeping informed as to the ene condition of world- 
wide Sunday -school work. 


The Sunday School Fimes 


has secured these two leaders to report the convention in this 
way for-its columns. No Sunday-school worker can well afford 


to miss the articles. A free copy of thé issue containing them 
will be sent for the asking, by 


Foreign Fields, 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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are the product of long experi- 
ence, large capital, complete and 
modern facilities. Our constant 
aim is to make them the finest in 
the world. 
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nish them. ‘They are 
A Little Higher in 
Price, BUT — 
the quality is there to justify the 
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to supply their tables regularly 
with our brand. 
A copy of our new issue of 
Table Hints, with recipes by Mrs. 
Lincoln, author of the Boston 


Cook Book, sent to any lady ar 
receipt of full address. 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY 
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